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Sometimes you can break a good rule! 


It’s usually a wise rule not to plan a chicken dinner 
before the eggs are hatched. 


But not always! 
If the “chicken dinner” represents your future, and 
the “eggs” are financial nest eggs—go ahead and plan! 


Especially if your nest eggs are U. S. Bonds—all the 
War Bonds you have bought—all the Savings Bonds you 
are buying. For your government guarantees that these 
will hatch out in just 10 years. 


Millions of Americans have found them the safest, 


surest way to save money . . . and they’ve proved that 
buying Bonds on the Payroll Savings Plan is the easiest 
way to pile up dollars that anyone ever thought of. 


So keep on buying Savings Bonds. Buy them at 
banks, post offices, or on the Payroll Plan. You'll be 
building real financial security for yourself, your family, 
and your business. 


Best of all, you can count your chickens before they’re 
hatched . . . plan exactly the kind of future you want, 
and get it! 


SAVE THE EASY WAY...BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 








Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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eM enlion 
p Otto Bird was born in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. He did graduate work at the 
University of Michigan and took his 
doctorate in philosophy at the Pontifical 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies in the 
University of Toronto. Since then he 
has been an instructor in philosophy at 
§t. John’s University, Brooklyn, and is 
a staff writer for the Center of Informa- 
tion Pro Deo. 


> Leo Egan, who writes the first article 
in the series The News You Get, is a 
graduate of Syracuse University. For the 
past sixteen years he has covered politics 
in New York and Washington, first for 
the Brooklyn Eagle and now for the 
New York Times. He has had a particu- 
larly fine opportunity to observe and 
trace the formation of public opinion in 
various parts of the United States. 


> The short stories this month are by 
three young men. John-Holmes Coleman 
was born in Rochester, N. Y. From the 
age of two until 1939 he lived in France, 
during which time he was brought up 
by a White Russian family. He has lived 
in Antwerp, London, and all around 
England. He studied at Columbia and 
became a Catholic in 1943. For two years 
he was secretary to Jacques Maritain, 
and since then has worked editorially in 
publishing and has done translations. 
Joe Dever is fiction editor for the Bruce 
Publishing Company. A graduate of Bos- 
ton College, where he was editor of the 
college magazine, The Stylus, he entered 
the Army. As a private, he won the short 
story contest run by Yank, The Army 
Weekly for GI's all over the world. His 
writing has appeared in Commonweal, 
America, Extension, and in various an- 
thologies. John C. Hanley, a personnel 
technician in the government, was an 
ordnance officer during the war. After 
graduating from Providence College, he 
taught for a while in a private school in 
Newport, R. I. He has been a contribu- 
tor to several national magazines. 


> George Kent, formerly United Press 
correspondent at Paris and now a Rov- 
ing Editor of Reader’s Digest on fre- 
quent European assignments, has been 
working on newspapers and writing for 
Magazines for more than _ twenty-five 
years. He has served as director of in- 
formation for various peace organiza- 
tions, notably the League of Nations 
Association, the Woodrow Wilson Foun- 
dation, the World Peace Foundation. 
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‘The News You Get 


WITH Leo Egan's “AP: Great American News Ven- 
dor,” on page 7, we begin a series of articles on 
American newspapers and newspaper chains under 
the general title "The News You Get.” The articles of 
this series will be written by experienced newspaper- 
men of proven ability. 

To offer a complete survey of American news- 
papers would require volumes and would be caviar 
to the ordinary magazine reader. We are forced, 
therefore, to limit the coverage of the series and to 
present a selection of some of America's outstanding 
newspapers as a cross section of what the American 
public is reading day by day. In making selections, 
we have been guided to some extent by the circula- 
tion of THE SIGN, giving preference to newspapers 
in areas where the magazine is more widely read. 

According to present plans—which may be slightly 
modified as the series proceeds—besides two articles 
on the wire services, there will be articles on the out- 
standing newspaper chains—the Hearst, Scripps- 
Howard, and Gannett papers; individual papers—the 
New York Times, the New York Herald Tribune, PM, 
the New York Daily News, the Chicago Tribune and 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch; the newspapers of par- 
ticular cities such as Washington, Philadelphia, and 
Boston. The two news magazines, Time and News- 
week, will be covered by special articles. 

In a certain sense, “The News You Get” will be a 
continuation of a preceding series, “Molders of Opin- 
ion,” which appraised our leading columnists and 
commentators. In the present series we shall analyze 
the influence on public opinion of some of our major 
news organs. 


IT IS unnecessary to call attention to the fact that 
in our days it is of the utmost urgency to have a 
well-informed public opinion. The decisions which we 
Americans are making on the issues which face us 
today will affect our country for generations to come, 
and in a democracy the ultimate decisions are made 
by public opinion, formed in large measure from the 
facts and their interpretation contained in our news- 
papers. 

Running a newspaper is business—in many cases, 
big business. But a newspaper is different from any 
other business. It is in a certain sense a public serv- 
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ice corporation, with a tremendous social responsibil. 
ity and yet necessarily free from anything like 
government licensing or control. 

For this reason newspapers should be subjected 
to frequent, close, and independent analysis. We 
should seek to discover how they are using the free 
dom they enjoy, to what extent they are fulfilling 
their tremendous responsibility in molding public 
opinion. In appraising an individual paper or chain 
of papers we should ask: Does it provide sufficient 
coverage on matters of national and international 
importance? Does it give a fair and unbiased presen. 
tation and interpretation of the news, especially in 
delicate and difficult matters such as those concerned 
with race, religion, and labor-management relations? 
What in general are the ideals which animate it, the 
aims it pursues, the influence it wields? 


IN THE series, “The News You Get,” we shall at 
tempt to answer these questions as objectively and 
fairly as possible regarding some of our American 
papers. Occasionally, this will necessitate adverse 
criticism. There has been considerable progress in 
newspaper publishing over the years, but there is still 
a long way to go, especially in some cases. There 
are still too many publishers who, with one eye on 
the till and the other on circulation figures, deal out 
smut, cheesecake, ultra-sensationalism, crime, and 
sex in large and thinly disguised doses. 

While condemning such practices, we should bear 
in mind that publishers of this type form only one 
member of an evil partnership. The other member 
is the buying and reading public. Just as a people 
get the kind of government they merit, the public gets 
the kind of newspaper it deserves. Like a manufac 
turer, a publisher could not stay in business unless 
he produced what the public wants. 

There is a sense, then, in which the series ‘which 
follows will be a study not only of newspapers brt 
also of Mr. John Q. Public who reads and supports 
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EDITORIALS 


In Picture 








Acme photos 
He just arrived from Poland and he thinks he will stay. 


Orphans like Valdemar Gauko are learning to smile all 
over again. Many more need friends and homes in U.S.A. 





New generation of Soong sisters, daughters of Chinese Pre- 
mier, arrive for college. China still looks to the U.S. for 


FACT «nD COMMENT 


And 





technical and educational inspiration despite our Leftists. 
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In Print 





A pie ts the usual figure used when it comes to discussing 
the industrial wealth of the nation. The pie is only so big 
and has to be divided between capital, management, and 
labor. Capital gets its share 
in dividends, management its 
share in salaries and bonuses, 
and labor gets its ‘share in 
wages. Organized labor has de- 
manded a bigger piece of the pie and has very often struck to 
get it. What has been at the root of all the industrial strife 
is the refusal of capital and management to be content with 
a lesser, though adequate, piece of the pie. To keep their 
piece as big as ever or even bigger if possible, they have 
smeared and finally ruined the OPA (though in its own right 
OPA had enough failings to answer for without misrepre- 
sentations being added). Prices have gone up. For to keep 
profits constant, increased costs have been passed on to the 
consumer. But the bulk of consumers are also 
laborers, increased prices. have canceled out wage gains. A 
new round of wage demands is in the offing. And because 
capital and management have no intention of diminishing 
their share in the pie, the circle will be repeated all over 
again. 


A Piece of Pie 
For Everyone 


because 


Labor is getting the blame. The increase in the cost of 
living is blamed on labor because labor got an increase of 
wages. Not a murmur of blame is heard for those who could 
yet wouldn't absorb the increase but passed it on to the 
public. Instead, the faults and sins of labor—power without 
responsibility, jurisdictional and wildcat strikes, featherbed- 
ding, infiltration of Communists into key positions, racketeer- 
ing, and all the things seriously wrong with the various 
branches of organized labor—are constantly paraded. And 
nothing is said about the thing that is at the root source of 
all the trouble, the false principles of economic liberalism— 
the economic philosophy that seeks unrestricted competition 
in the scramble for ever greater profits and denies any social 
aspect to wealth or any right for workers to have any say in 
issues that concern them vitally. 


Labor has many faults, all too many. But labor can hardly 
be blamed for wanting a just living wage. Labor may be 
damned for strikes. But we forget that before labor strikes, it 
is all too often management who has struck first. Labor 
refuses to work, but management has refused to pay. Just as 
cattle producers can be said to have gone on strike, refusing 
to send meat to market at ceiling prices. With characteristic 
inconsistency, we condemn labor instead of management, we 
blast the OPA instead of the cattle raisers. 

The only solution to all the industrial strife is to get a 
bigger pic, one big enough to insure just returns on capital, 
a fair salary to management, and living wages to workers. 
The only way to get a bigger pie is for production to increase. 
And the only way for production to increase is for labor and 
management to get together to work the problem out. But 
they cannot work together to their mutual benefit until man- 





agement makes the profit motive subservient to the human 
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People couldn’t help laughing at this novel sort of picket- 
ing outside the N.Y. Public Library, but it’s pretty grim for 
this Navy vet and his wife when many homes do have room. 





That's the way the world looked at the Paris Conference— 
just maps, piles of paper with dots and lines to be changed. 
Better way would have been to change them by plebiscite. 
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motive. Once that happens, there will be no need of strikes, 
For the pie is big enough lor everyone to have a piece. 


WITHIN THE last six or seven weeks we have heard unmistak- 
able anti-Communist rumblings within the CIO. Followi 
the resignation of their President, Morris Muster, who could 
not cope with the Stalinist fae. 
tion in their union, more than 
five thousand trade unionists 
left CIO’s United Furniture 
Workers and joined an AFL 
union. Frank McGrath, President of the United Shoe 
Workers, CIO, got “so thoroughly disgusted with the dirty 
work of the Communists” in his union that he withdrew to 
the sidelines “to preserve,” as he said, “my self-respect.” On 
September ninth at the Milwaukee convention of the United 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers, an anti-Communist 
movement, originating in numerous locals and organized 
under the leadership of Harry Block, tried unsuccessfully to 
oust a pro-Red faction in their union. After that failure 
thirty-four union leaders in the New York area, worried 
about the brashness with which some of their associates put 
the promotion of Soviet foreign policy above the workers’ 
interests, rolled up their sleeves for a fight and formed a 
Committee for Democratic Trade Unionism. So it isn’t only 
the diehard reactionaries who are concerned about a Com- 
munist threat in the CIO. 

In mentioning these facts we certainly do not want to give 
impetus to that woefully lopsided thinking which makes féar 
too many people see a Red conspiracy at the bottom of every 
strike. All too often strikers are denied sympathy even before 
the public bothers to hear their claims. But almost equally 
regrettable, we think, is that frame of mind which fosters a 
hush-hushing of the real dangers besetting American union- 
ism. 
To adopt an Olympian attitude such as Mr. Murray did 
at the Milwaukee convention doesn’t help matters at all. 
There in the midst of an anti-Communist revolt inspired, not 
by idolators at the shrine of free competition, but by genu- 
inely progressive unionists, Mr. Murray threw his weight on 
the wrong side by blandly telling delegates of the UE union 
that he “is not bothered by the ideological rumblings of 
groups hell-bent on its destruction.” That sounds very much 
like whistling in the dark. It embarrasses Mr. Murray’s friends 
and makes them feel sorely that it is time for more forth- 
right action on his part. We hope that when the CIO's annual 
convention gathers in Atlantic City on November nineteenth 
the Communist issue will be brought out in the open and 
the need for a housecleaning frankly faced. That is a job for 
Mr. Murray. 

Whether such a cleanup can be accomplished, or will even 
be desired, by the current group of delegates is a matter of 
doubt. But it has to be done soon if the splendid work 
accomplished by the CIO in organizing more than six million 
workers is destined to prosper. 


A Job For 
Mr. Murray 


Just As soon as we talk about delegates at a labor convention, 
our thoughts turn to the rank and file whom they represent. 
Ultimately, the responsibility for keeping trade unionism 
wholesome is in the hands of 
the workers themselves. It: is 
estimated that in the United 
Furniture Workers only about 
a thousand laborers out of 
thirty thousand had Communist leanings. Yet they worked 
havoc in the union. Unless individual trade unionists know 
what the score is in their own locals, the Communist element 
will take over the job of setting policy from the ground floor 
up. 


Even to learn the score in a local is usually a man-sized 
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A Job For 
The Workers 
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asignment. At a minimum it means attending union mect- 
ings which often drag on for hours when a man feels he 
should be at home with his wife and children. But to be really 
in the game requires much more. A wide-awake unionist has 
to know something about labor. ethics and parliamentary 
law; he may have to read a Catholic labor paper regularly or 
attend a Catholic labor school one or two nights a week; and 
even all this won’t help him to defeat Communist tactics 
unless he also has the courage to get up at a meeting and talk. 

Most fathers of a family can’t afford to give the time and 
fort required to obtain this competence as a trade unionist. 
§o it doesn’t seem like too farfetched a notion to suggest that 
pethaps we need some Catholic workers who will find their 
yocation in safeguarding sound unionism—men and women 
who, like priests, will give up the joys and responsibilities of 
establishing a family precisely because they must be free for 
other full-time activity which society badly needs. If trade 
unionism has a role in advancing the reign of Christ among 
men, it is reasonable to expect that it will fulfill that role 
only because some men and women make great sacrifices for 
agreat movement. 


Tue Paris CoNFERENCE, if it cannot be called a success, can- 
not be called a failure. If it brought no satisfactory solution 
to the problems of Trieste, the navigational freedom of the 
Danube, or ex-enemy repara- 
tions, it did clarify even for 
those most reluctant to believe 
it, the inescapable truth that 
the world is far from being one 
world. The monotonous consistency with which deadlocks 
have resulted between the Western nations and the Slav bloc 
demonstrates with alarming clarity how close we are to tum- 
bling into two worlds mutually distrustful and antipathetic. 
As a result of the Paris Conference, Mr. Byrnes has taken on 
added stature as a statesman. He who a year ago merited the 
title, “The Great Compromiser,” has emerged with the ma- 
jority of Americans, whether Republican or Democrat, in 
support of his policies. Mr. Wallace’s unfortunate attempts 
to invade the field of foreign relations have served to under- 
score just what unwholesome elements in this country seek to 
undermine the official position adopted by our Department 
of State. The atmosphere has become cleared. 

No one can point a finger at the United States in the 
councils of the world as a nation which has not done all it 
can do to strengthen the bonds of peace. As a nation, we 
have tried to be friendly to the Soviet Union. We have, 
during and since the war, given in to Russian intransigeance 
even on points on which we had no right to give in. The 
finger can be pointed at us for appeasing at the cost of basic 
justice when we should have stood firm. Our hope was to 
evolve a rule of international law and co-operation instead 
of an unsteady equilibrium based on a balance of power. Our 
mistake was to think we could purchase peace and a new 
world order by compromise even of principles. 

The grand objective of our foreign policy still remains 
the same. Our way of obtaining it has changed. Russia must 
be shown that her unilateral game of doing what serves her 
own interests, of doing it without consultation and without 
apology, does not pay. Russia must be shown that if she will 
hot co-operate in making a just peace, her lack of co-opera- 
tion cannot be allowed to interfere with the common good of 
the United Nations. If Russia has taken over the Danube 
Steamship Company and hindered any Danube settlement, 
we have retaliated by holding some nine hundred barges in 
the American zone of the upper Danube. If Russia has 
launched a plan to control the Dardanelles, we have retali- 
ated by the formation of a Mediterranean fleet. If Russia has 
gone her own way in her zone of Germany, refusing to co- 


The Trend of 
Our Foreign Policy 








operate with the other three zones, we have begun to go our 
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The Party was having a birthday party, but the Chairman 
didn’t sing; Comrade Foster bemoaned our foreign policy. We 
stopped appeasing Russia. He put the blame on Wall St. 


Harris & Ewing 
Anglican Archbishop Fisher had much to say on unity. He 


said Rome throws an iron curtain around herself. Not a 
curtain, Your Lordship, but the enclosure of a sheepfold. 





The trucking strike in New York was responsible for these 
empty shelves. When the public gets caught in the squeeze 





it’s high time that conciliation machinery be insisted on. 
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The lesson is on labor unions and these girls seem to 
like it. Unionism will be a potent force in the remak- 
ing of Japan—provided we send her the right teachers. 


er 


Drastic British search methods in a Palestine village. 
Object: three Jewish saboteurs. November elections add zest 
to U.S. clamor for opening immigration gates there. 





International 
The Keenans’ last meal in their N.Y. home. Why? Atom 


bombs. So off to safe Montana. Too cautious maybe, but it 








stresses the big stake city folk have in the Baruch plan. 
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way toward building a federated, really democratic Germany, 

No one will deny that this policy is fraught with risk. ]t 
is based on power and can well lead into a division of Europe 
and the world, the very division that is against all our prin- 
ciples and all our war and peace aims. But it is a calculated 
risk. It is our official conviction that the only way to get joint 
action with Russia is to demonstrate the alternatives. Ap. 
peasement failed to win Russian co-operation. It is hoped 
that patient friendliness together with judicious firmness will 
attain it. For it is as much to Russia’s advantage as it is to 
our own to avoid war. 


No LAND in,all the world has suffered more from war ravages 
than has China. And the sufferings of. war still go on. Hostil- 
ities have ceased for a long time now in most parts of the 
world, but not for China. The 
pity of it is that in this land of 
ours there are some misguided 
liberals who in their sympathy 
for the Chinese would do the 
very things best calculated to prolong their misery. They are 
the onés who charge, as did Madame Sun Yat-sen last July, 
that American policy in China is bringing closer the possi- 
bility of war with Russia. They are the ones who clamor for 
the return of all American troops from China. They are the 
ones who lend their names to petitions seeking to pressurize 
Washington into abandoning support of the legal govern- 
ment of Chiang Kai-shek. And they are dupes of the organ- 
ized Communist campaign in behalf of fellow Communists 
in China. 

The National Assembly, which is to frame China’s new 
constitution, is scheduled to meet November 12. The Com. 
munists have been invited to attend. They probably won't. 
Since early this year their insincerity has become ever more 
apparent. At that time they entered into a truce, both mili- 
tary and political, with the Government, a truce they imme- 
diately broke. The delayed Russian withdrawal from Man- 
churia gave them the opportunity to expand the territory 
under their control. The Central Government was impotent 
in the face of all sorts of Russian-imposed obstacles. At the 
same time the Communist group of Yenan kept increasing 
their demands. Fighting has gone on despite the truce pledges. 

To get a picture of the situation, it must be remembered 
that the Communist group has set up a state within a state. 
They issue their own money and passports, have their own 
army, levy their own taxes, have established a blockade 
against the rest of China. It is not a question of a mere 
opposition party. It is a matter of civil war. And as someone 
has pointed out in parallel, General Marshall's and Am- 
bassador Stuart's attempts to settle the dispute by uniting the 
Central Government and the Yenan faction are like some- 
one’s having tried to settle the American Civil War by uniting 
Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson Davis in a coalition govern- 
ment. 

Yet that is precisely what Chiang Kai-shek has offered to 
do. And the magnanimity of the gesture cannot be belittled 
or obscured by all the charges of corruption in the Kuomin- 
tang and all the revelations of Chinese bureaucracy. For the 
one thing China needs is unification, and that is the one 
thing the Communists have obstructed. They can no longer 
escape the charge of, bad faith after the record they have 
made since the truce. Their loudly proclaimed patriotism 
could be put to much more effective good if they would stop 
their civil war and enter a coalition government where all 
could work for China’s reconstruction in peace. For achieving 
this end, a much more potent external aid than the with- 
drawal of American troops would be for Russia, remember- 
ing her Yalta agreement, to bid her Chinese Party members 
stop their mischief and get down to working with the legal 
Government she officially recognizes. 


China’s Hope 
For Unity 
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The first of a series 
of articles by qualified jour- 
nalists giving a critical ap- 
praisal of American wire serv- 
ices, Outstanding newspapers, 
and newspaper chains. In the 
present article, Leo Egan dis- 
eusses the Associated Press 


By LEO EGAN 


RMED with clippers and a telegraph 

transmitter, Chinese ruffians early 
last February tapped an Associated Press 
leased wire running from Canton to 
Shanghai. In a matter of minutes a teleg- 
rapher in the crew of conspirators 
tapped out a false report that a new 
relationship between Chinese and Amer- 
ican currency had been established off- 
cially. Less than an hour later the 
Chinese dollar had dropped 25 per cent 
in value. Speculators in league with the 
wire tappers made fortunes in that hour. 
The fabrication was first detected in the 
Canton office of the Associated Press, 
the purported point of origin of the 
false report, and a correction speedily 
sent over the wire, but the conspirators 
had reaped their harvest by the time it 
was published. 

Such a plot could be successful only 
because the great bulk of newspaper 
readers—in the United States and abroad 
—accept as authentic any dispatch 
credited to one of three major American 
news services. It happens that this par- 
ticular instance involved the Associated 
Press, but reports of the United Press 
are usually credited as readily. Some- 
times the dispatches of the International 
News Service, controlled by Hearst in- 
terests, meet some resistance, but in 
recent years its reports have proven 
every bit as reliable as those of its larger 
rivals. 

The public confidence enjoyed by the 
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Kent Cooper, AP general manager and crusader for freedom of access to news 


wire services arises in large measure 
from reputations and performances over 
the years. But it is undoubtedly helped 
by the fact that none of the three is 
under Government dominance or con- 
trol. The American press services are 
not instruments of Government foreign 
policy as was the case for many years 
with Reuters, the major British press 
service, or Havas, the prewar French 
service, or Tass, the Russian service, 
which is frankly dominated and con- 
trolled by the Soviet regime. Recently 
Reuters was reorganized so that now, 


‘like the Associated Press, it is owned co- 
operatively by those it serves. 


Largest, oldest, and most conservative 
of the three major press services that 
provide the great bulk of Americans— 
and an increasingly large number of 
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foreigners—with their news of the world 
and national affairs, is the Associated 
Press. Although its current corporate 
existence dates only from 1902, it had 
its beginnings in 1848 when the pub- 
lishers of six New York dailies decided 
to end their expensive competition to 
get important foreign, national, and 
state news first by collecting it jointly. 
Several of the more enterprising had 
established their own pony express 
routes to bring the text of President 
Jackson’s Bank of United States message 
from Washington to New York in 1830 
and were still maintaining them along 
with their own swift packets to meet 
incoming vessels off shore and race back 
to New York the foreign intelligence 
they brought. 

It is impossible, within the limits of 
an article, to trace the vicissitudes of the 
Associated Press prior to 1900. Since 
that time its growth and expansion have 
been the work, largely, of Melville E. 
Stone, son of a circuit-riding Methodist 
minister, who learned to set type at the 
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of ten, and Kent Cooper, the current 
eral manager, whose father was a 
nocratic Congressman from Indiana. 
was former editor of the Chicago 
News. He was responsible for the 
tracts entitling the Associated Press 
xclusive American rights to news 
rts of the Reuters, Havas, and Wolff 
ncies, for opening European capitals 
\merican correspondents, for setting 
pattern for Associated Press news 
erage, and for securing special press 
raph and cable tolls. The system of 
cting news and the definition of 
lat constitutes news for the Associated 
ss have been greatly broadened under 
Coaper, who became general manager 
1925 and who had been traffic direc- 
prior to that time. 
Cooper, whd replaced Stone after a 
rt interregnum, was first hired by 
Associated Press because of his 
wledge of communications. He left 
ina University when his father. died 
went to work for the Indianapolis 
vel, later joining the staff of the 
ripps-McRae League, which was the 
sponsor of the present United 
\n enterprising, ambitious young- 
he branched off from Scripps-Mc- 
to organize his own news service 
ecame so successful he was bought 
by the United Press. The key to his 
ss was the organization of a system 
supplying news by telephone to 
| dailies that could not afford tele- 
hh service. Stone at the Associated 
ess was having his own difficulties get- 
news to smaller members and he 
Cooper to improve the service. 
hile living in Indiana, Cooper became 
close friend of the late Victor Herbert, 
composer, and collaborated with 
on some of his earlier songs. He 
ill writes songs and poetry for relax- 
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\s general manager, Cooper has intro- 
uced many innovations into the Associ- 
d Press coverage of the news. One of 
s first major changes was to encourage 
transmission of “human interest” 
Under Stone’s management a 

ter who had the temerity to file 
copy was reprimanded for wasting 
raph tolls on trivia. To staid mem- 
Cooper’s encouragement of light- 
the dullness of the day’s news 

et was so startling that the Kansas 
Siar printed a story about the 

as page-one news. Another in- 

tion was the development of state 
regional circuits over which news 
limited and regional interest was 
mitted. In both cases he was not 
ing any new trails; the aggressive 


I}nited 
U nitec 


| Press had already pioneered the 


es 


oper’s most recent forays into new 
lds for the Associated Press haye re- 
d in the development of AP wire- 


Co 


AP provides photos as well as news. The New York newsphoto desk in action 


photos, AP feature service, which is not 
part of the regular service to member 
papers but which can be obtained for 
an extra assessment, and a Washington 
column by Preston Grover. The latter 
involves the most radical departure from 
Associated Press policy: it is supplied to 
members on condition that no credit be 
given to the Associated Press for the 
column. In recent years Cooper has been 
campaigning ‘to insure “freedom of 
access” to the news of foreign countries 
for American correspondents by having 
such a provision written into the peace 
treaties. One of his idiosyncrasies is that 
he has no desk in_his office in the Radio 
City general headquarters of the Associ- 
ated Press. 


NDER the impact of war and post- 

war problems, the daily report of 
the Associated Press has been enlarged 
and expanded until it reaches staggering 
proportions. A day’s budget for a New 
York City paper entitled to full service— 
general, regional, financial, and sports— 
now averages 300,000 words or enough to 
fill almost thirty-eight solid pages of a 
full-size newspaper. Some days the total 
reaches 500,000 words or the equivalent, 
roughly, of ten average-sized novels. 
Cooper justified the huge volume with 
the claim that it enables editors to give 
variety to their readers and helps re- 
store some of the individuality that 
American dailies seemed to be losing in 
recent years. 

An enormous, complex, and expen- 
sive organization is employed to collect, 
edit, and transmit the information con- 
tained in a day’s report. Staff corre- 
spondents are maintained at all key 
news centers in the United States, Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, and even Australia. 
Some bureaus, such as those at Wash- 
ington, New York, and London have 
more reporters than most individual 
newspapers. In addition to its own staff 
correspondents, AP has “string,” ~ i.e. 
part-time, correspondents in other news 


centers, exchange arrangements with 
some foreign services and is, by virtue 
of its bylaws and membership rules, en- 
titled to éxclusive reproduction rights to 
all local news collected by member 
papers. The latter provision has the 
effect of making the local. news staffs of 
the entire 1,271 members Associated 
Press correspondents. 

The flow of news of general interest 
in the United States is controlled from 
New York, Kansas City, and San Fran- 
cisco. Frequently stories dispatched from 
New York are taken from the wire at 
Kansas City and condensed for trans- 
mission westward. Conversely, stories 
from San Francisco are often shortened 
at Kansas City for relay eastward. Con- 
densation for the benefit of smaller 
papers, which would be swamped by the 
full report, is undertaken at many other 
points such as Albany for upstate New 
York dailies, Boston for the New Eng- 
land circuit, Atlanta for the Southern 
wire. Separate circuits carry reports of 
regional and state interest in most 
states. These dispatches are condensed 
greatly for the general service when they 
are used on it at all. All the circuits— 
national, regional, and state—operate 
over leased wires with simultaneous 
transmission to all those on each circuit. 

News for the five hundred -or more 
foreign papers and radio stations now 
supplied by the Associated Press consists 
of condensed versions of dispatches 
moved over the genera] American wire: 
These condensations are supplemented 
from time to time with longer dispatches 
of special interest to the country of des- 
tination. The usual foreign news budget 
averages about eighteen thousand words 
a day and includes the foreign as well 
as the domestic association press news. 
Foreign agencies, such as Reuters, with 
whom the Associated Press has ex- 
change arrangements, have their own 
correspondents in the AP headquarters 
who select reports for transmission to 
their home office from the AP file. The 
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supplying of news to foreign clients is a 
comparatively new development with 
the Associated Press, although the 
Ynited Press has been in the field for 
many years. Until recently, a cartel ar- 
rangement which the Associated Press 
entered into with foreign agencies 
parred it from selling its news any- 
where but in the United States with a 
few inconsequential exceptions. 

Among the weaknesses of the Associ- 
ated Press are a tendency to curry favor 
with political administrations; the use 
on occasion of special correspondents 
whose disinterestedness is open to ques- 
tion; magnification of the trivial and 
neglect of the deeper significance of im- 
portant news in an effort to provide 
“entertaining” reading; and reliance on 
member papers for so much important 
and significant news. The “apple-polish- 
ing” attitude of the AP management is 
a vice of long standing which has occa- 
sionally paid off in important news 
beats. It certainly is not unnatural since 
the administration currently in power, 
whether in a ation, a state, or a city, 
provides news in larger volume and 
more importance than its critics can 
hope to do. A decision is more impor- 
tant than a complaint. Obviously, it 
pays a reporter to be on good terms 
with his news sources. The danger is 
that in achieving such a rapport he 
often tends, consciously or unconsci- 
ously, to favor the source and to over- 
look valid criticisms. 

Oswald Garrison Villard, former 
editor of The Nation and a onetime 
director of the Associated Press, in his 
book The Disappearing Daily cited as 








Logical Reason 


> It had been an irritating day for 
the new teacher at the country school- 
house. As it neared time for the final 
bell she regarded one boy who had 
been particularly ‘troublesome all day. 

“And now why are you scratching 
your head?” she asked, with a sigh of 
annoyance. 

“Because I'm the only one knows 


it itches, I guess,” the pupil replied. 





one fruit of this tendency an Associated 
Press dispatch out of Washington in 
1926 which reported, without giving any 
source, that Russia was making a secret 
agreement with Mexico that endangered 
the Panama Canal. The information, 
which later proved to be without foun- 
dation, had been supplied by an Assist- 
ant Secretary of State on condition that 
the source should not be disclosed. It 
had been offered on the same basis to 
the United Press and the International 
News Service, but both had refused to 
carry it unless they were free to give the 
source. Another example occurred dur- 
ing the late President Roosevelt's war- 
time visit to the Willow Run bomber 
factory. The Associated Press reported 
at the time that he had seen sheet 
aluminum going in one end of the huge 
plant and finished bombers coming off 
the assembly line at the other. Actually, 
it was several months after the Roose- 
velt visit that Willow Run turned out 





AP transmission circuits. Some papers receive 300.000 to 500,000 words daily 
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its first bomber. The AP dispatch, inci- 
dentally, had been read in advance by 
the President and approved by him. 

But if toadying to officialdom some- 
times leads the Associated Press into em- 
barrassment, it more often results in 
important news “beats.” It should be 
borne in mind that obtaining beats, i.e. 
getting stories first, is an important 
criterion of alertness. Beats and their 
relative news importance often turn the 
scales when a publisher is considering 
leaving the Associated Press to get his 
news service from a rival agency or is 
contemplating an application for AP 
membership. 

One of the most notable of such AP 
beats was the publication of the Zim- 
notes just before American 
entry into the first world war. It was in 
these notes that Germany made its offer 
to back Mexican claims for the “lost” 
territories of Texas, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and California if it would declare 
war on the United States. Robert Lans- 
ing, then Secretary of State, wanted the 
notes published but, because they had 
come into his hands from the British, 
did not want the State Department 
credited with making them public. He 
called in an Associated Press correspond- 
ent and gave him the story exclusively. 

Another such beat, of which the AP 
has long been proud, was scored on the 
death of Pope Leo XIII. When the 
aging Pontiff lay dying, the Italian Gov- 
ernment, which controlled all communi- 
cations out of Rome, decreed that no 
news of his passing could be transmitted 
until two hours after the event so mem- 
bers of the Sacred College of Cardinals 
could be notified in the meantime. Sal- 
vatore Cortesi, then head of the AP 
Bureau at Rome, was on excellent terms 
with the Pope, who had given him a 
character reference for an American 
bonding company, and with the Pope's 
physician. On the afternoon that Leo 
died, the physician left the death 
chamber to get a candle to pass before 
the Pontiff’s lips, as required by ancient 
custom. While getting the candle he 
telephoned the news to Cortesi. A code 
message from Cortesi to Stone reading 








A SIGN SPORTS STORY 


THEY HAVE 
A FOOTBALL 





OR the first time since its inception, 

the National Professional Football 
League will have a rival in the form of 
the All-America Conference, and from 
all early season indications, both at the 
gate and on the field, quite a formid- 
able rival it will be. 

There have been several verbal 
thrown between the two 
leagues: Elmer Layden’s “get a football 
first’ boner, which cost him the com- 
missionership of the National Loop, 
and ‘Ved Collins’ threat to prohibit the 
New York All-America Conference en- 
try from using the name “Yankees,” 
But the trend is turning away from 


punches 


that policy. Collins, for example, has > 


sanctioned Angelo Bertelli’s playing for 
the Los Angeles Dons, after a Hub City 
judge had barred him from playing 
with the Boston Yanks this year, due to 
his previous contract with the L. A. 
team, 

Collins’ long friendship with Jimmy 
Crowley had something to do with this. 
In the days when Jimmy was head 
coach at Fordham, there were no more 
staunch supporters of the Rams than 
ted and Kate Smith, whose radio ca- 
reer Collins has managed. In fact, it 
was under Crowley's guidance that Col- 
lins obtained a franchise to operate a 
team in the National Professional Foot- 
ball League. First thing he did was to 





lure Crowley from his Fordham berth 
to coach his new Boston Yanks. Jimmy 
gave up that lucrative spot on Rose 
Hill to take over, but the war inter- 
fered and he never did get the chance 
. to guide the Collins eleven, 
While Jimmy was with the Navy, the 


All-America Conference was formed, 
and he was chosen to be commissioner 
of the new group, Collins, and every- 
one who has followed the Crowley ca- 
veer from his playing days at Notre 
Dame, knew then and there that the 
rival league was bound to be a success. 
Crowley has always had that extra 
something which stamps a_ winner, 
whether it was on the field for the 
Fighting Irish or later on the sidelines 
for Michigan State and Fordham. 

So the Collins’ O.K. on Bertelli’s 
playing with the L. A. Dons in the 
rival pro league is more than just a 
gesture or a deal. He was prompted 
not only by his long friendship with 
Crowley, but by the knowledge that 
the new loop’s success is already as- 
sured. That, in turn, means an even- 
tual agreement between the leagues 
and, in time, a football world series, 
for which the fans are saying “the 
sooner the better.” The new pro loop 
not only has a football—but a wide- 
awake commissioner in “Sleepy Jim” 
Crowley. ‘The battle is on! 

—WILLIAM E, BLAUVELT 








The missing bond is 404” placed the 
of the Pontiff's passing at 4:04 
va. The AP flash was relayed from New 
York to London before news from Rome 

iched the British capital. From Lon- 
don it was flashed to Rome, giving 
italian editors their first news of the 
historic event. The coverage provided 
for the death of Leo XIII was also in- 
dicative of the changed attitude that the 
\ssociated Press and American news- 
papers in general were taking toward 
religious news of interest to Catholics. 
When Leo's predecessor died in 1878, 
he Associated Press carried ten lines on 
he event. On Leo's death it carried 
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8,000 words, or enough to fill a page. 

Desire for news beats undoubtedly 
was a strong factor in inducing Ed Ken- 
nedy to break confidence with Ameri- 
can Army officials to slip the first news 
of the German armistice past military 
censorship. His accomplishment, involv- 
ing as it did a violation of a pledge 
voluntarily undertaken, failed to receive 
the acclaim it otherwise would have. 
The premature AP flash on the Nor- 
mandy invasion; although credited to 
the practicing o! a teletype operator on 
an open wire, nay have been another. 
Certainly the Associated Press bulletin 
from the San Francisco Conference that 





peace was imminent was the result of a 
desire for a beat that overrode caution 
in making adequate inquiry into the 
authenticity of the information so cagy. 
ally passed along by Senator Connally, 

But the most serious flaws in the Ap 
system are its heavy reliance on member 
papers for so much of its news and ity 
occasional use of correspondents whog 
objectivity is questionable. News gather 
ing, by its nature, is a personal business 
the product is always subject to the hu. 
man equation. What makes news is 
often a matter of opinion on the pan 
of a reporter in the first instance and 
the editor in the second, although some. 
times the order is reversed. It is impor 
tant, therefore, for the integrity of the 
news that reporters and editors be as 
free from bias and prejudice as possible, 

In areas of tension and prejudice, race 
disturbances are likely to be ignored by 
local papers unless they flare into sen- 
sational violence. Even then an ade 
quate appraisal and discussion of the 
causes and even of the events themselves 
are often neglected. The accounts pub 
lished in the local press are all too likely 
to reflect only the viewpoint of the aw 
thorities or the majority. Dependence 
upon such sources subjects the AP re 
ports to the same prejudices that affect 
the local product. A more flagrant risk 
of distortion was taken by the AP dur 
ing the twenties when it employed 
Marine officers to report uprisings in 
Haiti and Nicaragua that they were en 
gaged in suppressing. The viewpoint of 
the “bandits” or “patriots,” dependent 
upon the point of view, was never ade. 
quately reported. 

For: many years the quality of the 
AP’s staff correspondents suffered by 
reason of the pay that was available. 
The pay afforded by employment with 
the AP was less than that available as 
publicity agents or as correspondents for 
the larger dailies of the country. The 
result was that the abler correspondents 
left the service for better jobs elsewhere. 
Fortunately, this situation is now in 
process of correction, but it still happens 
all too often that men are assigned to 
cover situations as to whose history and 
background they know little, with the 
result that only surface manifestations 
are reported. 

But even with these faults the Asso 
ciated Press provides fairer, more ade 
quate coverage than any foreign agency. 
As for those who claim that the quality 
is deteriorating, it is well to bear in 
mind that flaws frequently fade in re- 
trospect. Actually, the quality and quan- 
tity of the coverage today is better than 
it ever was, but there is still much that 
can be improved. 7 

(Next month the author will discuss 
the United Press and the International 
News Service.) 
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Two Against the Tide 


By DOUGLAS WOODRUFF 


‘wie Catholic Church and the Western democ- 


racies are the sole obstacle to Soviet plans for 


world revolution, so the Reds seek to divide them 


N all Europe, and in all the world 

for that matter, two institutions, and 
only two, stand in the way of Soviet 
plans for world revolution and the more 
immediate objective of European heg- 
emony: the Catholic Church and the 
Western Democracies. This is a most 
important observation. For the Com- 
munists know it well and seek to divide 
the two. And the liberals, misguided by 
Communist epithets, are doing much to 
further the division. 

This is the picture as it is seen in 
Britain: 

The past summer has witnessed a 
great transformation of public opinion 
toward the Soviet Union. There is hard- 
ly anybody who is not clearly conscious 
that the statesmen in the Kremlin are 
working busily, on a very wide front, to 
weaken and disintegrate British influ- 
ence in Europe, the Middle East, Persia, 
and India. ' 

The proofs are cumulative, whether 
it is a question of Russian claims to 
share with Turkey the control of the 
Dardanelles, of Russian claims to a pre- 
dominant influence not only in north- 
ern Iran but at Teheran too, of Rus- 
sian support for Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia as these countries seek to estab- 
lish themselves on the Mediterranean, 
or of Russian hostility to Greece. All 
these strategic demands are accompan- 
ied by a habitual language in the press 
and radio under Soviet influence by 
which Great Britain is being cast for 
the role of thé great antidemocratic 
and, in short, Fascist power. 

It is beginning to dawn upon people 
in Britain that the main deduction the 
Russians have made from the extreme 
friendliness manifested toward them 
from 1941 onward is that their Marx- 
ian diagnosis was quite right. They con- 
sider that they are dealing with a dying 
and failing world order, that it is their 
business to consummate the _trans- 
formation. A great many Socialists have 
been carried along by this faith that 


they are the future. The German Na 
tional Socialists had it too; Hitler and 
his lieutenants were continually pro- 
ducing it at the end of their speeches, 
saying that if they did not triumph 
world history was devoid of meaning. 
But the Communists believe it more 
firmly than anyone else. 

They begin with what we should call 
a superiority complex, that whatever 
mistakes they may make will only delay 
the transformation which is inherent in 
the nature of human society. They are 
conscious that they have today many 
material weaknesses, but they believe in 
their analysis, and Stalin followed Lenin 
in making the study of capitalist im- 
perialism the chief field in which he 
sought to add to the work of Marx. By 
capitalist imperialism they mean the 
search for markets and fields for invest- 
ment to which highly industrialized 
countries are driven. They consider this 
to be the driving force behind British 
and American policy toward Central 
Europe, Italy, and Germany, and 
equally toward all colonial peoples. 
They find here a great field for their 
propaganda because in undeveloped 
countries going through the first stages 
of industrialism the reward on capital 
is higher and the wages are lower. Cap- 
ital’s reward is higher because investors 
faced with risks at a distance expect big- 
ger returns. Wages are lower because 
in countries which have always been 
agricultural, labor is cheap. 

The defenders of capitalism can point 
to enormous results in raising material 
standards, can say that far more prog- 
ress was made in*a century of capital 
investment than in all previous history, 
can say, too, that modern governments 
like the British colonial governments, 
successfully prevent the indiscriminate 
exploitation of labor by capital, such 
as marred the early stages of industri- 
alism in the last century everywhere. 
Today there is an accepted policy of 
regulation and of expanding social 
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services. 





But it remains true that the 
workers in industrialized countries like 
Britain and America enjoy a_ vastly 
higher standard than do those who 
work, for example, in Persia. 

The British trade union movement 
finds itself in a strange position. It 
combines the. psychology of the ex- 
ploited with the position of the ex- 
ploiter. The British unions were formed 
to wrest concessions from employers, 
ind their whole approach is one of 
sympathy with the underdog, is anti- 
imperialist. And yet, in fact, British 
trade unionists are the beneficiaries of 
the capitalist system. Their representa- 
tives are accordingly in a very difficult 
position, and this came out very clearly 
last year when the World Federation of 
Trade Unions was formed. 


TJ HE British trade unions did not, 

like the American Federation of 
Labor, keep out of the W.F.T.U. be- 
cause it was strongly Communist. 
British trade unionism is in the move- 
ment, but it suffered its first great de- 
feat when the Frenchman, Louis Sail- 
lant, was made General Secretary. He 
was the man the Russians wanted, and 
he has already been in Persia rousing 
the Persian workers and employees of 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 

It is dawning on the British trade 
inion leaders that the fight they know 
so well, and have so far won, against 
Communist attempts to control British 
unions and the movement as a whole 
is going against them on the largest 
stage of all, that of international trade 
inionism. They have been slowly re- 
lizing all this year what a Communist 
triumph the creation of the W.F.T.U. 

is, and how easily it can do so much 

the work of the Third International; 
where the Russians cannot play on the 
political plane, they can play indus- 
trially. Local trade unions will often 
fill the purposes of a political party, 
ind will be much more immediately 
intelligible to backward and uneducated 
labor in Africa and Asia. Already the 
spectacle has emerged of a British La- 
bor Government, in which trade union 
influence is so very strong, ordering 
British troops to Basra, to protect Brit- 
ish interests against an agitation which 
is being actively encouraged by a body, 
the W.F.T.U., which British trade 
unionism helped to create and officially 
rejoices to see. 

It can hardly have escaped the at- 
tention of Americans that at the mo- 
ment those who are working: for the 
international revolution are more 
strongly placed than they have ever 
been. Nearly all the sixteen signatories 
of the statement declaring the Third 
International dissolved, a declaration 
which simpletons hailed as significant 
good news in 1943, are in key positions 
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in different countries: today. There is 
Togliatti in Italy, who could be in the 
government, and has been up to the 
present, but is now going to carry on 
his. operations without being openly 
associated with a government whose 
downfall he intends. 

There is Thorez in France, who has 
lived to see so much achieved of the 
program he declared ten years ago. He 
then wrote a book explaining that when 
war came the Communists would con- 
found the cause of the war with the 
cause of the Revolution, so that the 
enemies of the one could be made to 
seem the enemies of the other. The 
French Communists have been less suc- 
cessful in doing this than the Yugo- 
slav Communists, who have achieved an 
almost 100 per cent success. But they 
have not been unsuccessful in France. 
There is Gottvald, now Prime Minister 
of Czechoslovakia, and Beirut, Presi- 
dent of Poland. 

If one or two of the signatories have 
no great office in any country they are 
a minority; among them is La Passion- 
aria, not as yet in the Government of 
Spain. But the Communists are working 
very busily and still hope to use the 
British trade union movement to bring 
about a Government in Spain in which 





> Violent exercise after 40 is harm- 
ful, especially if done with a knife 
and fork. 





she will sit. There is Dimitrov in Bul- 
garia, a country peculiarly under Rus- 
sian patronage. 

In short, it may be said that today 
the Kremlin has almost everywhere two 
instruments of action: local Communist 
parties and industrial unions. The 
immediate tacties afe to eliminate 
wherever it is possible all parties and 
movements which are more conserva- 
tive than the Social Democrat parties 
or the British Labor party. Everything 
to the right of these movements is 
called Fascist and reactionary, is rep- 
resented as an evil and superfluous 
survival of Hitlerism. It does not in the 
least deter those who do this propa- 
ganda that they are thus describing 
classes and nations who felt the full 
fury of Hitler’s attack at a time when 
the Soviet Union and Communists 
everywhere had made their pact with 
Hitler. Molotov’ has the ability to dis- 
cern and be shocked at what he calls 
remnants and roots of Fascism in any 
movement, political or not, which is 
not under Communist control. 

Confronting this set-up, as I said at 
the beginning of this article, are two 
great institutions which loom up as 
obstacles to the blueprint of world rev- 
olution or to that first consummation of 








it which is intended to be achieved ig 
Europe in a few years. As I said, the 
obstacles are: the Catholic Church, from 
Poland to Spain; and the Western pow. 
ers—the U.S.A. and Britain. The tactig 
are accordingly to divide these forees, 

Here the liberals of America’ and 
Britain do a lot of the Communists 
work for them. They are very ready to 
believe whatever they are told to the 
discredit of Catholics in any European 
country, but most readily of those coun 
tries in which the Catholics are a par 
ticularly strong obstacle to Communist 
plans, as they are in Poland and as they 
are in Spain. 

In the elections in Austria and in 
Hungary and in the American zone of 
Germany, the Catholics immediately 
emerged as much stronger than the 
Communists. Because only the Russians 
are powerfully present in Hungary, the 
Hungarians were quickly taught a les 
son not to presume on their voting free- 
dom and to realize thefr complete eco- 
nomic dependence on the favor of 
Moscow. The Austrian Government, 
having the Americans and the British 
present, is in a stronger position, but 
even there the Russians are crippling 
the economy of the country, claiming as 
reparations whatever was German, and 
not defining as German only what be- 
longed to the Germans before the 
Anschluss of 1938. 

Against the Catholic parties the Com- 
munist tactic is to make a common front 
with the Socialists, call the Catholics the 
party of the Right, and then as quickly 
as possible label them first reactionary 
and finally Fascist. This is the process 
to which Mikolajczyk has been subject- 
ed in Poland. 

These tactics came as a genuine sur- 
prise to most people in England who 
had been deluded by the Russian pro- 
testations that while there could never 
be friendship between the new democ- 
racy of the Soviet Union and a Poland 
of colonels and landowners, there could 
easily be a most fruitful friendship with 
the Polish Peasant Party. 


NGLAND is unhappily full of peo- 

ple who after 1941 disavowed 
not merely the upper classes, but even 
the moderate Socialists and certainly 
the Christians in Central Europe as 
soon as the Soviet Government said it 
did not feel confidence in them. It did 
not occur to such people, sitting in their 
homes, that they are themselves in ex- 
actly the same classification; that in the 
eyes of the Soviet they too are reaction- 
aries and, if not Fascists, the environ- 
ment and breeding ground of Fascism; 
that when they thought it quite reason- 
able for the Soviet Union to say which 
Poles it would work with, they were 
conceding a principle which is now be- 
ing employed with less and less con- 
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cealment against Great Britain, and not 
merely against the Conservative Party 
but against the Labor Party. 

Mr. Arciszewski, the last Prime Min- 
ister of the London Government, is a 
Polish Socialist, rather to the left of 
most of the British Labor Party. But he 
had spent his life fighting for the gen- 
uine independence of his country, and 
so he was no use to the Kremlin. There 
was a brief moment when British Labor 
seemed on the point of championing 
a man who was so genuine a Socialist 
as well as a patriot. But at that time 
last year the mirage of a close friendship 
with the Soviet Union still dazzled the 
eyes of British Labor. Even Mr. Bevin 
was saying then “only the Left can 
understand the Left,” and although he 
certainly knew very much better him- 
self, his hearers didnot; and it was good 
electioneering. 

Now we shall see the dilemma becom- 
ing all the time clearer, that there is an 
inevitable continuity imposed on those 
who direct the foreign policy of a coun- 
try. Stalin and his colleagues were dis- 
concerted as well as surprised when Mr. 
Churchill fell from power. They did 
not think so remarkable a thing could 
happen as that a government should 
let itself be beaten. They were discon- 
certed because all their propaganda 
was ready to attack British conservatism 
as predatory capitalism, and they would 
have had a very good chance of par- 
alyzing Great Britain, because a great 
many Labor Party members would al- 
ways have instinctively taken the side 
of the Soviet. But British Labor has 
been harder to discredit, and it has 
been impossible for Communists to 
arouse opinion against it as being too 
capitalistic and reactionary, although it 
has done just what a Conservative gov- 
ernment would have done in foreign 
relations. That say, it has tried 
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internattona 
Mikolajezsyk of Poland. Peasant and democrat, Communists label him Fascist 


to work with the Soviet, but it has 
drawn back from a path of endless sur- 
render and has realized the folly of 
making more and more concrete con- 
cessions to allay Russian suspicions, be- 
cause as soon as one suspicion is allayed 
another is produced. 

But the British Labor Government 
has not so far given the strong support 
it ought to give to the Christian parties, 
for the most part Catholic, all over 
Europe. It has always .preferred the 
Social Democrats, secular Socialists, al- 
though the Christians are much more 
dependable allies. One reason for this 
is the English historical tradition which 
has never known confessional parties 
and does not understand them or like 
the idea. Although the Conservatives 
have a traditional connection with the 
Established Church of England, and the 
Labor movement had in its early days 
an immense connection with Noncon- 
formity and still carries a lot of the 
idealism of the Nonconformist chapels, 
nonetheless, both main parties have be- 
come very secularized today. They rep- 
resent capital and labor much more 
than they represent different types of 
Protestant Christianity. However, they 
both remain in the full English tradi- 
tion of being very suspicious of ‘the 
Catholic Church. 

So it has come about that the strong- 
est anti-Communist forces on the con- 
tinent are not encouraged as whole- 
heartedly as they ought to be by the 
official world of Great Britain. They 
are not discouraged, and a certain 
amount of help is given to them, but 
it cannot be claimed that we in Britain 
are living up to the name we like to 
bear as a great upholder of Christian 
civilization. 

Like goes to like, and yet it may be 


doubted whether in the end the Social - 


Democrats and the Liberals of the Con 


tinent will maintain any effective and 
organized existence in the middle be- 
tween the Communists and the Catho- 
lics who represent the two points of 
polarity and attraction. Some of those 
in the middle will go one way and some 
the other. They will go to the Com- 
munists if what is dominant inside them 
is a preoccupation with material stand- 
ards or with revenge and the destruc- 
tion of what they have known. They 
will go to the Christian camp if, while 
lacking doctrinal belief, they take a 
spiritual view of the nature and end 
of man. 

Where will public opinion in Brit- 
ain be if this parting of the ways pro- 
ceeds throughout the continent? There 
are close students of our character and 
history who say that today Protestant- 
ism has little vitality and what it has 
is concentrated in what was its original 
reason for existing, its anti-Catholi- 
cism. They say that the dominant mood 
is still that to which Dean Inge gave 
expression twenty years ago, when he 
said that if he had to choose between 
the Red International and the Black 
he would be impressed, to the advan- 
tage of the Red, by the thought that 
“the Black never let their victims 
escape.” I believe Dean Inge is wiser 
and rather more tolerant toward the 
Church today, but there is no point 
in denying the existence of a great 
many people in the progressive camps, 
and among the intellectuals and the 
journalists, who believe that the Com- 
munists mean well by mankind and will 
lose their first ruthlessness and are the 
friends of scientific humanism, but who 
believe little or no good of the Catholic 
Church. 


F Communists and Catholics were 

equally well disposed toward Brit- 
ain and the British Empire, I believe 
that most effective political opin- 
ion would prefer the friendship of 
Moscow to the friendship of Rome. 
There was, indeed, in 1941 an eager 
bid for that Soviet friendship, even if 
the price of it involved a general aban- 
donment of the cause of Christianity 
in Europe. Now there is a rather shame- 
faced change of front, but it is because 
the Soviet Union has not come up to 
expectations and is increasingly arro- 
gant and unfriendly toward British in- 
terests. And this, I believe, will prove 
the decisive factor, that as between a 
power so competitive and so unfriendly 
as the Kremlin and one as friendly and 
as little competitive and so conscious of 
a common interest in the maintenance 
of a free world as the Vatican, the Brit- 
ish cannot, in fact, hesitate. And though 
it will be a new experience to develop 
feelings of genuine friendship for Cath- 
olics and Catholic parties, it is what 
we may well hope to see. 
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Y now the whispering motor, out- 
side the fence, had eaten a gray 
plume out of the snow. Nahum had 
ome back into the house for his shovel. 
\in’t no use,” Meg said. She tossed 
er face as she wiped a plate, sitting on 
1e sofa’s arm. “Don’t bother to bring 
m. 
‘I’m bringing Mackaw, I tell ye, be- 
ause last week I told him I would.” 
Nahum’s eyes, which seemed even more 
rilliant through being set in a lined, 
rawny face, rested on his wife with 
dogged patience. 
‘I'm no fool. You're figuring on my 
ing my nerve, like when I let you get 
lot of cattle before we had an oven.” 
I’m figuring on your being fair’ and 
easonable.” 
“You're figuring I won’t dare say no 
» him,” she went on; she was well ac- 
quainted with the rigid front the West 
expected one to maintain before stran- 
rs. “I'll tell him he can take his house 
d burn it.” 
You c’n be civil to him, Meg.” 
She got up; wiping her dish with her 
il-delicate hands, she scuffled in her 
ppers about the room. Her well- 
ormed face bore a look of harried 
‘ixiety: for a month now, like a treed 
izzly, she’d been fighting off Nahum’s 
(forts to make her agree to move. At 
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She heaved water. The fire hissed gray balls of 
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the same time, in the downward curve 
of her mouth there was firmness. 

Nahum continued: “We didn’t get 
this place for a summer resort. I’m rais- 
ing stock, and I aim to let them get the 
best feed there is.” 

“When we got this place, you said 
we'd never move.” 

Nahum rose to his feet. Tall, with 
the ascetic yet sinewy boniness of most 
cowpunchers, he sauntered toward the 
door. “Cain’t help that.” He stopped. 
“Mackaw got a buyer; he’s got to let him 
know by tonight.” -As he spoke, his eyes 
turned toward his wife and his voice 
came kindly, patiently reasonable: 
“When he comes, don’t throw a fit arid 
argue ‘gainst me. He'll think we're 
loco.” 

A needlepoint of joy flitted through 
her: Nahum didn’t dare make a deal 


behind her back; he knew her better 
than she sometimes thought. 

“I said I'd refuse! Let’s quit arguing 
about it,” she cried, glancing angrily at 
him. A moment later she added: “We've 
got a place where we're happy, which 
you and I didn’t dream we'd ever get- 
and now you want to leave. That house 
up above, I wouldn’t live in it if you 
paid me.” 

“I’m going.” His shovel in hand, Na 
hum went to the door, clattering his 
boots like a knight after a joust. “Don't 
be so selfish,” he said, and it struck her 
that he'd said this as one plays his last 
ace. 

The cold draught had died by the 
time cutting words were flying from her 
mouth. Selfish! If she did nothing but 
bask in the scenery and in her freedom 
from the sterile, soporific life of the city, 
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steam and continued to spread 
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she would have no: right to oppose him; 
but ever since they'd been on their 
ranch she chopped wood, milked the 
cow, lugged water from the windmill 
just like the other women of those parts. 
For a woman who had spent her life 
among geometric buildings, working in 
airconditioned offices, she was not doing 
badly. 

Selfish. Nahum was selfish. What did 
he know of her love for her home? What 
did he know of what it meant to her to 
live in her fuzzy green house, resting in 
the valley as in the palm of a hand, pro- 
tected from civilization by nine miles of 
terrible road? 

And he wanted to move to that house 
on the bleak, windswept plateau! 

His stock was going to his head, she 
thought. Morning after morning he'd 
ride out to the pastures, recognizing 
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each of his red-furred steers, and, while 
they inspected him with their white 
faces, he inspected them for pink-eye 
or worms. He never came back till he'd 
ridden up to his two horses on the hill 
and looked them over. 

The trouble with Nahum was that he 
was not rooted to their outfit—or any- 
where. All his life he’d been on the 
move—now working for others, cow- 
punching or managing for some absent 
owner, now working for himself, trading 
in horses and hay, or taking the canyony 
route down to the Phoenix cattleyards. 
Always he’d kept before him the dream 
of some day settling down; but now his 
biood was permeated with the nomadic, 
utilitarian spirit of many Western men 
who move from one place to another as 
a man passes from rock to rock across a 
stream, seeking the security of the shore. 

Meg imagined on marrying him that 
she’d brought the water bug in him to 
rest; she remained undisturbed when he 
drove off for two or three days at a time, 
or when he described places he would 
like to own. She had lain asleep until 
the danger hung black and clawy over 
her head: Nahum one day asked her if 
she’d be ready to move in a week. 

“Eastern woman or Western,” she had 
roared, ‘this is my home, and my home 
is just as‘important as your fattening 
our bank account.” Her lips moved in a 
mutter: “I wear my hands out washing; 
I keep him as neat a house as he’s ever 
scen, and even Mrs. Ferguson, when she 
drives down with all her news, doesn’t 
stop me from training the vines out of 
the window.” She added: “And often I 
help him fix the windmill and move the 
cattle.” 

Her indignation blazed brighter as 
she remembered the casualness with 
which Nahum took these services, as if 
they were part of her duties. “I’ve got to 
put my foot down,” she said harshly, 
then the harshness melted at the mem- 
ory of how Nahum would unpredictably 
sct himself to mending a badly closing 
door, a screen, even to washing a win- 
dow—his expression demure and domes- 
tic. No, he wasn’t selfish, she thought; 
he loved the “shack” and wasn’t think- 
ing of leaving it without sorrow. Yet, 
he wasn’t going to leave it! 

The gears ground; the car crunched 
hesitatingly through the snow. She real- 
ized that her eyes had all the time been 
on Nahum tinkering under the raised 
hood. The car picked up speed. 

“Ginny! Come back, Ginny!” she 
called in a tone oddly indignant. The 


dog ceased galloping after the truck, 
turning to examine his mistress with 
round, expressionless eyes; and now it 
was his mistress whose eyes followed the 
diminishing truck, with a double dark 
signature growing behind it, until it dis- 
appeared behind the cedars. For a mo- 
ment her eyes did not move; inside her 
a wound was widening as the truck got 
farther away; then her gaze shot up to 
the hills in the distance—beyond which 
lay the mesa and Mackaw’s place. With 
a jerk, she left the window and went 
to open for the scratching dog. 

She moved the chairs from the kitchen 
and took the broom. She swept vigorous- 
ly, working over all the crevices and 
cracks, unconsciously feeling that by 
making the house spotless she was re- 
ducing her chances of losing it. 

“Darn!” she cried suddenly, crushing 
the straws against the floor. “He’s not 
going to get away with that.” Her nos- 
trils quivered; she heard again his say- 
ing: “You don’t have the right attitude. 
Out in this country we cain’t sit around 
and smell flowers or fall mad in love 
with a shack. I'd like to stay here too, 
but the place up above gets more rain.” 

“‘Just answer me this: is our feed good 
or isn’t it?” 

“It’s not bad, but we’ve got to think 
of the future.” 

Many times they’d had this out. Like 
a ball of clay that one pummels and 
pushes and squeezes in all places repeat- 
edly, and which grows progressively 
more compact and invulnerable, she had 
become immune to Nahum’s censures. 
She no longer fell to flurried self-exami- 
nation when he accused her of being 
selfish and mollycoddled—the perennial 
reproaches of Westerns to dudes. At the 
start of their life together, these had not 
been the effect of his passing irritation: 
in their sultry, gardenless houses near 
Phoenix or Tucson, while he was raising 
money for an outfit, she had many times 
rebelled against the discomforts of the 
oil lamps, the wood stove, the ever- 
raining dust, swearing she was at once 
returning East, and sometimes balking 
before some minor chore. But those 
were mere steam-lettings, each of which 
left her more Western and closer to Na- 
hum—as a bronco, with each smart and 
bruise of the breaking-in, becomes one 
with his master. 

Then, Nahum had not considered 
seriously that his wife was self-indulgent; 
she knew from friends that he admired 
her adaptation, “the quickest he’d ever 
seen in a dude, specially a woman.” 


The love of Meg and Nahum had weathered many 


domestic storms, but now misunderstanding had blinded 


them. At such times, Providence has a way of taking over 
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But now that she was combating for 
rights that were hers, for what she held 
most precious, he was trying to make 
her feel guilty! There was no sense to 
it. 

Tossing the broom in a corner, she 
walked into the living room and let her- 
self drop into the sofa. Her mind for a 
few seconds stood in turmoil, like an 
engine racing out of gear; .then with a 
mental shrug she emptied her mind of 
ill fears and cares. 

Poor Nahum, she said to herself; I 
shouldn’t get mad at him. I'll prepare 
him a little surprise. Her heart welled 
with love for him, but unconsciously 
there was the desire to soften the “no” 
she would soon give. Hot biscuits—that 
was what she’d make for him. In a‘mo- 
ment she was up to her wrists in dough, 
water, and flour. She put the white 
round rolls in the oven. Only a few 
sticks were left in the woodbox, but she 
calculated they'd be enough and threw 
them into the fire. She went to sit down 
igain on the sofa, lazily settling back in 
it. The room was warm and small—so 
wonderfully more agreeable than the 
wild whiteness outside. 

Her eyes roved about the room. Every- 
thing there—the furniture, the books in 
the shelf, the wallpaper, the hearth even 

had grown up with the ranch and be- 
come an intimate, living part of it. Each 
object she looked at recalled a certain 
time in her life with her husband; each 
period leapt before her mind, immedi- 
ate and real; haloed with the perfume 
that the present bestows on all past 
epochs in one’s life—making the soul 
thirst for them as for the beauty and 
white peace of heaven. 


ERE was the rock hearth, topped 
H by a chimney. Not so long ago 
Nahum was working on it, glowering 
and mixing cement. Her eyes moved to 
the bookshelf. Above the other books 
there towered a blue volume. It was a 
treatise on cattle diseases, with color re- 
productions. She'd given it to Nahum 
for his birthday—shortly after she'd 
known him, and before she’d discovered 
about Westerners’ contempt for dude 
learning. 

“Thank ye, Miss Hoyle,” he’d said, 
his face opening in an awkward smile. 
“Ah thank ye vurry much.” He’d held 
back the sarcasms until they were mar- 
ried. Sitting on her sofa, she laughed. 

\bove the bookshelf was a picture of 
, bucking horse. “Don’t let him hide it,” 
Nalhum’s mother had told her when she 
gave Meg that watercolor, painted by 
her son “on a rainy day” when he was 
sixteen. The very sofa she sat on started 
a covey of memories. She’d seen it in 
Phoenix two years ago; in the window 
it looked elegant, and it cost little. 

“No, sir. A bed and two chairs and a 
table. That’s all we need,” Nahum had 
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Playing 
Safe 


> Out in a western town a number of lions 
had broken out of a circus and were headed 
for the open prairie. A posse was organized, 
and the leader suggested that before the chase 


began it might be well for the men to have 
a drink. This suited all the members except the 
town ne’er-do-well, Jason. 





“Whiskey for all!” the 
yelled when the men lined up be- 
fore the bar. 

“Not for me,” objected Jason. 
“Just give me ginger ale.” 

“You'll take whiskey,” said the 
leader. “It will give, you courage.” 

“That’s just what I’m afeared of,” 
retorted Jason. 


leader 





said amid aspersions on Eastern extrav- 
agance. She was abandoning the idea 
of the sofa when his mother had ex- 
claimed: 

“Don’t you listen to him! He still 
thinks he’s camping on the range.” 

Nahum then said Meg could buy it 
so long as he didn’t have to cart it home. 
It was shipped. Whenever he was home, 
he was never out of it. Meg laughed 
again. 
- She thought again of her house, and 
her smiling face clouded. The hot bis- 
cuits! They must be burned. Going into 
the kitchen, she found them still damp 
and white. She took off the cast-iron 


cover: the fire was flickering. As the 


room felt a little stuffy, she raised the 
window; she was already going to the 
door when a gust of air made the cur- 
tains billow toward the uncovered fire- 
box. 

That settles that, she said to herself. 
She passed from her slippers to her cow- 
boy boots, put on her thick coat and 
went out to the woodpile. She brushed 
off a few of the round, white mounds, 
set them upright on the anvil log, and 
hacked them in two. She hacked again 
and again until she’d made enough for 
that evening and the following morn- 
ing. Holding the log chunks in her 
apron, she turned to go back to the 
house. 

A dark haze was wafting up from the 


‘kitchen window, and the upper pane 


seemed reddish. Her throat tightened; 
she dropped the wood and rushed into 
the house. 

She saw a blazing ceiling, charred 
curtains. She seized the water pail and 
rushed forward before she realized it 
was empty. Jumping onto a chair with a 
skillet, she began awkwardly beating at 
the ceiling. The fire gained even as, 
here and there, she smothered it. 

Her teeth were clenched. Quickly and 
surely, as if each of her movements had 
been planned and rehearsed _before- 
hand, she jumped down, seized the 
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water pail, and ran outside. She half 
walked, half ran back to the house, 
splashing water on the way. To save 
time she dashed back through the living 
room. The kitchen was alight as if it 
contained the noon sun; she could not 
go beyond the threshold. The ceiling 
boiled with the noise of a hundred gas 
jets, and a black, smoky border crept 
forward. Fanned by a breeze, the flames 


slid like lava down the kitchen partition. * 


She heaved water. The fire hissed gray 
balls of steam and continued to spread. 

Coughing, her eyes watery, she moved 
back in the living room. Ginny, stuck 
close by her, his woolly ears half raised. 
She wanted to run out for more water. 
A cold wave of understanding broke 
over her: the house must go. Leaf- 
shaped flames were prodding the sofa 
with their barbs, seeking admittance: 
she threw the remaining drops on them. 

She shattered the window with the 
pail. After filling her lungs with cold 
air, she seized some books and hurled 
them out. Next went the picture of the 
bucking horse. 

“What now, what can I save now?” 
she asked herself. She. pondered, rub- 
bing her eyes and red forehead; then 
after a circular glance that took in noth- 
ing, she ran out. 

She stood in the snow, with the fire 
rumbling steadily before her. “O God! 
I must get the mattress, I must get our 
clothes . .. O God!” she murmured. The 
temptation racked her to fly back into 
the house; then despair flooded her. She 
picked up Nahum’s watercolor and the 
books that lay half-buried, and walked 
to the shed. 

The high flames undulated against 
the winter sky, part of it smudged by 
smoke. They met in a crest whose nim- 
ble fingers seemed to express: triumph, 
a challenge to the countryside. 

Meg watched, her hands heavy in her 
pockets. The dog’s fur touched her 
boots; he looked on with marblelike 
eyes. 
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A long roar like a cannonade tore the 
air. Incandescent boards and splinters 
showered up and all around as the roof 
caved in. Then the flames subsided: a 
few posts and sections of wall freakishly 
remained standing, eaten by flamelets 
as a zebra is devoured by a lion in the 
shade. 

She stumbled forward, her down- 
pressing fists almost splitting her pockets. 
She walked through the gate and shuffled 
around the house, seeking, as in a night- 
mare, something she could recognize. 

“My God, O my God .. .” she re. 
peated, as if she had committed an un- 
forgivable crime. Darkness was falling. 
She peered into the scintillating chaos. 
Nahum’s rock chimney still stood. Where 
was the sofa, where were the books, 
where was the kitchen floor she had 
swept? 

She sobbed but no tears came. With 
brisk steps she walked away. By-passing 
the shed, she crossed the water lot and 
started up the road. The crisp gray of 
a tire track guided her. She felt un- 
fahhomably low and debased, yet a 
warmth inside her held her up: it was 
as if God had showed her how He 
wanted things. 

“He can have his ranch up above. He 
can have it,” she uttered in a voice free 
from bitterness, almost from regret. “It’s 
his life and I’ve no right to interfere 
with it.” There was a satisfaction in 
scouring from her soul the dregs of her 
selfishness; and there was a satisfaction 
in knowing that before long she would 
make everything right with Nahum. 
There would be no humiliating scene: 
whether lucky gamble or superior knowl- 
edge of her, he’d known she’d give in. 
Westerners were accustomed to misdeeds 
from the elements; the loss of his house 
would not empty him. 





Always he’d kept 
before him the dream 
of some day settling down 
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On and on she went, Ginny follow- 
ing; up and down grades, around curves 
that cedars made blind, then along 
stretches where two wobbly lines were 
the road; the whiteness and silence were 
without end, and her sobs seemed to 
lose themselves in it. 


S SHE progressed up a hill, her 

ear caught a sound. .She turned 
her head sideways, to cut out the wind- 
whistling. It was the roar of an engine. 
She did not move. It grew clearer as it 
bounded from slope to slope. The pick- 
up was now on the other side of the hill. 
She clutched at her coat. The truck 
whined in second gear. The tough cylin- 
ders strained and pumped and brought 
it closer. 

Like a candle blazing at both ends, 
the distance between them melted. 
“Lord,” she cried out, “have mercy!” 

The black top loomed over the hill 
crest, then the windshield, then the pro- 
truding eyes that threw daylight before 
them. Powerfully the wheels churned 
the blue slush. 

The car came to a stop, Nahum clam- 
bered out, and after him, his face wor- 
ried, apologetic, and fearful, emerged 
Mackaw. 

“Nahum!” she laid her head against 
her husband; she felt his arm come 
stiffly around her. ‘“Nahum—the house 
burned down.” She waited: a tornado 
—the indistinct, silent tornado of dreams 
—twisted inside her. She waited on, but 
he said nothing. “You can have the 
place up above,” she blurted. 

“Let’s get in the jitney. It ain't any 
too warm.” 

“I’m sure sorry, 


ma’am,” Mackaw 


said, as they sat together. “Happened 
to me six years ago.” 
“It’s all my fault, Mr. Mackaw,” she 


said through her tears, eagerly seizing 
the chance to talk. “It’s the curtains that 
flared up. . . . I left the lid off the fire- 
box because the fire was low. . . .” 

The pickup had backed around at the 
foot of the hill and was driving up 
again. “Where are you going?” Meg 
said. 

“Tell ye,” Mackaw said. He ferocious- 
ly rubbed his knee, looking as if he were 
about to explode. “I'll just take three 
quarters-o’ what we mentioned. I don’t 
need no more.” 

Nahum did not answer immediately, 
then he said: “‘That’s mighty fine o’ you, 
Mackaw. Mighty decent.” His rough 
face was solemn, with eyes shining as 
they watched ahead. “Mackaw,” he said, 
“I reckon we won't be moving. Not for 
a few years.” 

“What's that?” Her heart tightened: 
there was money in the bank, but the 
fire might have done things she hadn't 
thought of. “Where are you going, Na- 
hum?” 

“To Mrs. Ferguson’s. Don’t you 
reckon she can fix us a pot o’ coffee 
and some hot biscuits—till we set up 
the new shack?” 

“New shack?” she exclaimed, glancing 
toward him. Then her temples drummed, 
and she did not see the road. “No— 
never. It wouldn’t be fair.” 

“Sure it would.” 

She flung her head away; her bitter- 
ness returning she said: “It wouldn’t be 
any use. Our home is lost.” 

“Doggone!” Nahum hit the steering 
wheel with his palm. “I thought you 
said you liked them hills around, them 
cedars, that little ole road. I thought 
it was for them you didn’t want to 
move.” 

“All our things are gone. We couldn't 
be happy there again.” : 
“What's a little ole shack?” Nahum 
nearly shouted. His eyes were angrily 
narrowed. “You keep yore happiness in 
a book or the sofa?” His own happiness 
seemed to depend on starting life again 
where he’d lived before. He continued: 
“Mackaw was burned out; out West a 
lot of us. get burned out. You think we 
go round saying we cain’t be happy 

again?” 

Mackaw said hastily: “You get over it, 
ma’am. The new house and things be- 
come like the old.” His hand rubbed 
his knee lightly. 

“Darn right.” 

She sat limply between the two men, 
not thinking, feeling a vague well-being 
creep into her; lulled by the pleasant 
squeaking of the seat springs. 

“T’morrow I'll get some o’ the neigh- 
bors; we'll clear out the trash, and in 
ten days we'll have a new dude ranch 
there. In the meantime ye’ll have to live 
with Mrs. Ferguson.” 

Their eyes met. The shadow of a 
smile came over his face. 
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ORY I may be and antisocial, for 
I've stopped saving paper lest it 
be salvaged to make more books. There 
are too many books. We read too much. 
There’s a boom on in books. Our 
literary river’s in flood. Overflowing tra- 
ditional channels, it finds now new out- 
lets. Department stores are selling books, 
as are cigar stores and bus stations. At 
the corner drugstore now you may have 
a book wrapped with headache powders 
and toothpaste. And the farmer can pur- 
chase books, with sheep-dip and poultry 
feed, from his mail-order catalogue. 
Through such channels, thirty-five mil- 
lion reprints reached the public last 
year. More books will be made and read 
this year than ever before. While pub- 
lishers clap hands, it seems ungracious 
to ask with teen-age tongue, “Is that 
good?” 
A futile question, and un-American. 
For, by tradition and training, we Ameri- 
cans have a deep faith and blind, in 
books. As sterling connotes to us silver, 
and democracy virtue, so books connote 
q culture. Complacently, we take it for 
granted that the more we read, the more 
we learn. As indeed we do, but about 
what? 
Abouf murder surely. For our swollen 
river of contemporary books flows thick 
with corpses. Murder mysteries are the 
trade’s bread and butter: the daily diet 
of our literate public. Whoever said first 
that crime does not pay, was never book- 
man nor author. 

hl For ‘reasons beyond my ken, millions 
2 2 2 ”) 9 of us find murder relaxing—fall asleep 
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pondering who cut whose throat. If mod- 

ern psychology’s subconscious be indeed 

zhi a reality, then the mental cellars of 

34° many of us must be morgues and malo- 
Y 8 

dorous. 

A vicious and lucrative circle. Supply 
races to meet demand, and “appetite 
grows with that it feeds on.” While the 
publishers offer bountiful fare and. va- 
ried—cadavers for every taste. For those 
who prefer their homicide sweet, lady 
writers of the Mignon Eberhart—Leslie 
Ford school deftly mix romance with 
murder, tucking their cadavers between 
perfumed sheets, dunking them in mar- 
bled swimming pools. No vulgar cops 
profane such pages, where detectives 
wear the old school tie, and the best 
people only, kiss and kill. 

For other tastes there are other writing 
caterers. For our bluestockings, for in- 
‘stance, corpses hidden on the campus 





Lament for Headers 


By BRASSIL FITZGERALD 


and clues in library shelves; and erudite 
detectives addicted alike to vintage - 
wines, antique arts, and Bartlett’s Quo. 
tations. There are folksy tales too, full 
of rustic charm and whimsey, spinsters 
and “David Harum” sheriffs, finding 
good in everything and bones in the 
haymow. Our Anglophiles may have 
their crimes in quaint old pub or ducal 
hall, with village rector for comic in- 
terest, and all bloodletting in the best 
of taste. If reading be truly mental food, 
all these are but pastry, cream puffs of 
crime. There's little poison in them and 
less nourishment; they build no muscles. 
of course, but mental fat. 

Now and unhappily, something new 
has been added—the Hemingway-Faulk- 
ner influence. Like it or not, Messrs. 
Hemingway and Faulkner have deeply 
affected American fiction, leading count- 
less young writers astray: to the bull- 
fights to study heroism, to the barn for 
sex. Prize scholars in this abattoir school 
of letters are Dashiell Hammett, Ray- 
mond Chandler, and James Cain, who 
are giving us a new and different kind 
of murder mystery. They have taken 
from Hemingway his tricks of dialogue 
and description; his boozing heroes and 
brutal heroics; from Faulkner they've 
learned the entertainment value of 
sadism and sex perversions. So doing, 
they hit a new low in decency, and a 
new high in royalties. For, like classics, 
their books are reprinted in cheap edi- 
tions, and then for our children are 
made into movies. 

As always in the world of letters, one 
best seller breeds a dozen imitations, un- 
til a new pattern emerges, a new formula 
becomes established. Thus these abattoir 
mysteries have a curious sameness, like 
the theatrical offerings of a fourth-rate 
stock company; a new play every week, 
but the same sorry actors, the same old 
stage sets. In these new mysteries, essen- 
tial, for instance, is the torture scene. 
In at least one chapter, and often more, 
hero or girl friend must be subjected 
to Gestapo indecencies described with 
lavish and drooling detail. There must 
be bedroom and barroom scenes; under- 
world argot. The stock hero is prefer- 
ably private detective or newspaperman, 
but he must be hard-boiled; and he 
should be a drunk, equally inured to 
hang-overs and hangings. And the stock 
character for comic relief may be police- 
man or pervert. 

Who reads such stuff, partakes with 
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5 fact that printing presses are grinding 


out more and more books is no guarantee of 


progress in learning or culture 


Illustrations by JOHN JEWELL 


pleasure of such rank fare? Underworld 
bookworms and ruttish morons? But not 
at all! Gentle folk and law-abiding, 
book-club matrons and their rotarian 
husbands. Yes, and with zest, our in- 
telligentsia. In the lending libraries at 
university gates, these books are in 
steady demand. Professors wearied of 
lecturing and students of listening, 
nightly relax with the murder mysteries. 
Explain who can! These our sophisti- 
cates, our “happy few,” earnestly seek- 
ing to lead us to Utopia, then resting 
from their labors by vicarious participa- 
tion in cruelty and crime. And with 
untroubled ineptness, they. call these 
abattoir tales their “escape reading.” It 
may be. But if thus they truly find es- 
cape, it is depressing to consider from 
what thoughts they must flee. 

Yet, I can tell you one stranger thing. 
There are those too who hasten home 
from Sunday Mass to such books; who 
say their night prayers dutifully, then 
hop into bed, and these cesspools of 
fiction. 

We dwell too long with cadavers, for 
in the book business the homicide tales 
are but one line of goods. Another fast- 
selling item now in quantity production 
is the new historical novel. A curious 
thing! Here is proof and fruit of wom- 
an’s emancipation and progress, or it 
may be, of wish-fulfillment and original 
sin. But whatever the cause, in the fash- 
ioning of these historicals, the ladies 
excel. Because they are more talented, 
more patient in research, and skilled in 
the craft of expression? Not exactly. Let 
an eminent, or at least conspicuous au- 
thoress speak for herself and _ sisters— 
Miss Rosamond Marshall whose Duchess 
Hotspur is selling like nylons. Miss Mar- 
shall pronounced recently and smugly, 
“Men are too inhibited. They cannot 
write a good book about sex, without 
getting ‘themselves. in it.” How much 
happier these literary ladies, uninhibited 
as farmyard fowl and so well paid for 
clucking! 

Yet Miss Marshall’s verdict may not 
pass unchallenged. As if to prove her 
wrong, Mr. James Cain, most successful 
imitator of Hemingway, author of such 
tales as The Postman Always Rings 
Twice, has recently hit the jack pot and 
a new low even for him with a historical 
novel, most appropriately titled, Past 
All Dishonor. It is a book best described 
in the terms of Broadway burlesque: 
against a backdrop of the Civil War, 
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Mr. Cain’s heroine does a long strip 
tease. Mr. Cain and his chapters of 
mating and murdering were better ig- 
nored, were it not that his trash has an 
unintended significance. 

For in thus leaping from the modern 
crime tale to the modern historical, 
Cain has unwittingly revealed a literary 
secret. The abattoir crime novels and 
the new historicals are in essence one: 
the same unlovely stuff only differently 
packaged. Here we have again that 
fourth-rate theatrical stock company, 
one week playing The Postman Always 
Rings Twice and the next week, with 
only sets changed and clothing, playing 
Past All Dishonor or Duchess Hotspuyr. 
Whatever they play, the leading parts 
are the same: promiscuous women and 
ruffans, pursuing and pursued. In them 
all, the same bedroom and _ torture 
scenes; sword and whips one week, ma- 
chine guns the next. The new historicals 
are but crime tales too, just sex and 
sadism wrapped in costumes. 

As Miss Marshall and Mr. Cain alike 
demonstrate, this kind of writing calls 
for little scholarship and less genius. A 
vivid and vulgar imagination, a narra- 
tive fluency unrestrained by any aware- 
ness of decency or good taste, the knowl- 
edge of character and the emotional 
depths of a nasty-minded adolescent, 
these will do for essential tools in the 
fiction-factory. Though, as one young 
lady writer recently proved, a wealthy 
papa helps too, to share with the pub- 
lisher the ballyhoo costs. 

Speaking of publishers, and it’s time 
we did, for the writers are but hired 
help, working stiffs. And they know it. 
Sensibly enough, the murder mystery au- 
thors are forming a union of their own 
for collective bargaining. An encourag- 
ing portent! Perhaps one day they'll go 
on strike. In the meantime the publish- 
ers reign. Able men all and many of 
them scholars; they know as well as we 
or. better the real worth of the books 
they're making. Why then do they make 
them? The answer is obvious, and the 
point of this article. Literature is art, 

but books are big business.-And the 
profit lies in the quantity production 
and distribution of cheap and sleazy 
stuff. : 

What has happened in these last years 
to American publishing standards is per- 
haps best indicated by one example— 
the strange metamorphosis of one pub- 
lishing firm. Here then, if you'll bear 
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with me, is a true tale for a new Horatio 
Alger. 

Once upon a time, two able and am- 
bitious young college teachers, having 
written a textbook, withdrew from 
teaching to publish it themselves. Their 
brave venture succeeded and was fol- 
lowed by others in the same field until 
the ex-professors had won a secure and 
honored position among the publishers 
of university texts and scholarly tomes. 
hey won also, alas, but moderate 
profits. Came the dawn. They saw the 
light and brought out recently one of 
the trashiest and best-selling of the cur- 
rent historicals. Succumbing myself to 
the time-spirit and the Hemingway con- 
tagion, | might put it thus: the profs 
are muscling in on the racket. Hiking 
up academic robes, they’ve climbed on 
board the gravy train. I do not name 
these two because it’s unfair to, single 
them out for swimming with the cur- 
rent, for ethics and enterprise typical 
of American publishers. 

Do you think I exaggerate, this Catho- 
lic pen too intolerant? Listen then to 
the following comment, lifted verbatim 
from a secular weekly, a recent issue of 
Time. 

“*New York is thrilled. Boston is 
breathless. Chicago is lusty. Atlanta is 
seething. Dallas is intense. San Francisco 
is carried away. Philadelphia is exhila- 
rated. St. Louis is hypnotized.’ 

“And what had caused all this commo- 
tion? Just one bad novel, Wake of the 
Red Witch. And had it really made a 
stir® Of course not; that was just the 
way publishers cried their shoddier 
wares these days.” Good for Time and 
one critic declining to ride on the gravy 
train. Most of his fellows have commu- 
ters’ tickets. 


N SUCH a paper as this, I must not 
| neglect the critics, judges as they are 
and teachers, our pilots and guides on 
the murky waters of contemporary fic- 
tion. In more realistic vein, I could call 
them barkers at the book fair, spieling 
for the peep shows. 

Like other barkers and touts, they 
have their own peculiar argot, crying 
“splendid gusto” when they mean 
unrestrained vulgarity; exclaiming “ro- 
bust” or “lusty” when the right word 
is “smutty.” And more often than not 
such critical phrases as “courageous and 
penetrating, a pen like a scalpel, social 
significance’; all these but mean thun- 
der on the left, more pink propaganda. 

[he quality and trend of today’s 
criticism can best be realized by com- 
paring it with the critical writings of 
our grandparents’ times. Matthew Ar- 
nold, for instance, foremost critic of 
late-Victorian days, suggested that all 
new writings be judged by the touch- 
stone of the classics. He thought litera- 
ture should be a record of mankind’s 
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THE TREE OF TIME 





By Yltza Gillespie 


Days are like fruit upon the tree of time— 
That strange old tree that bears its divers fruit, 
Like the enchanted nutmeg in the rhyme, 
Mysteriously upon a single root: 

Firm sunny days like apricots that swell 

To golden spheres, soft hours of nectarine, 
Hard twisted fruit that coils within a shell 
When the wind sharpens and the tree is lean... 
What of a dash of aloes on the lips, 

Or a green apple harvest sour and shrill? 

If that is nearest to your fingertips 

The nourishment is for you, if you will. 

Oh, any flavor that may chance to fall 

Surely is better than no fruit at all! 


best thoughts, a search for truth and 
beauty. A noble Protestant, and protest- 
ing still, Arnold himself sought in vain, 
catching but distant glimpses of truth. 
Yet as the nineteenth century ended, he 
saw it clearly, and the century to come, 
and wrote, ‘““The world is but a darken- 
ing plain where ignorant armies clash 
by night.” 

Naive children, our grandparents, ad- 
miring such critics, seeking their escape 
in tales of brave men and virtuous wom- 
en, filling their subconscious minds with 
what Arnold called “sweetness and 
light.” While we in our new wisdom, 
having discovered the subconscious and 
its influence, open wide its door to all 
human ugliness and make it cold-storage 
for corpses. Arnold’s phrase of approval, 
“sweetness and light,” would suffice to- 
day to damn a book, to brand it as 
superficial and silly. There it is in a 
nutshell, our essential difference, the 
measure of our progress. For writers and 
readers no longer seek sweetness and 
light, but smells in the cellars of living. 

Arnold’s mouth is stopped with dust, 
while more timely critics speak for us. 
Edmund Wilson for instance. As Arnold 
reflected Victorian culture Mr. Wilson 
mirrors ours. And he too writes books 
when not admonishing writers and guid- 
ing readers. He teaches, as it were, by 
example. His latest is Memoirs of Hecate 
County. 

A curious book, this one, and as diffi- 
cult to describe as to read. Neither biog- 
raphy nor fiction, it could be either, an 
attempt at either, in first draft. What- 
ever else, it’s surely self-expression. A 
kind of wastebasket crammed to confu- 
sion with Mr. Wilson’s erudition, with 
his views of art and life all mixed with 
the stuff psychiatrists hear from patients 
on couches. It reminds me at times of 





the late Seott Fitzgerald. Though that’s 
not fair for with all his faults and limita- 
tions, Fitzgerald wrote with restraint 
and artistry. Put it this way: in senility 
and haste, Fitzgerald might have done 
Hecate County. He and poor D. H. 
Lawrence might have done it together, 
on a lost week end in an art museum. 

Yet this should be said for Mr. Wil- 
son: his passages of blatant pornography 
are well-hidden, like pearls, or rather 
sick oysters, below muddy waters of eru- 
dition, deep-buried in sands of dullness. 
But we waste our time in Hecate Coun- 
ty. What is worthy of comment is not 
Mr. Wilson’s book, but the fact that he 
wrote it. The revealing fact that a lead- 
ing critic knows no better than to write 
such stuff, and his fellow craftsmen 
know no better than to praise it. These 
are the men who judge our writers and 
guide us readers. Caveat emptor. Let the 
buyer beware. 

I must in justice add this: Mr. Wilson 
and his ilk, all such writers and critics, 
have in common one mitigating if not 
redeeming trait, a kind of negative wis- 
dom. They are dissatisfied; they are 
bored, weary, and disgusted with life as 
they know it, with themselves and their 
neighbors of Hecate County. Well, be- 
fore the prodigal son crawled out from 
his sty and started home, he felt thus 
undoubtedly, restless and bitter. 

That is why, in flight from themselves 
and their way of life, so many of these 
people seek the drugged sleep and the 
Communist dream. Pity them. Pray for 
them that when their dream turns, as 
it must, to nightmare, they may wake to 
the daylight of God’s grace, that they 
may rise and come home. 

In the meantime, let the buyer be- 
ware. For that is the one censorship the 
book hucksters fear. 
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‘iis Holy Name Society of 
the Archdiocese of Boston is engaged 


in a great modern crusade of example, 


education, and action 


EVEN centuries ago, in a little hill 
S town of Southern France, a group 
of men organized to defeat a great evil 
by the shining example of their own 
lives, and there came into being the nu- 
cleus of the Holy Name Society. 

Down all the centuries since that 
time, the public profession of faith in 
God and Church, and the public ex- 
ample of lives dedicated to that faith, 
have been recognized through — the 
growth and perpetuation of the Holy 
Name Society as one of the strongest 
forces opposed to evil. 

Today, in the Archdiocese of Boston, 
we have reorganized our Holy Name So- 
ciety in great strength—more than 200,- 
000 members—for a modern. crusade of 


‘example, education, and action to aid 


the rescue of mankind from the chaos 
of spiritual and physical decadence re- 
sulting from war. Within a year mem- 
bership has increased sevenfold and_ is 
constantly growing. 

The spiritual aims of the Society have 
been embodied in a program of positive 
action toward objectives clearly defined 
for the membership and for the under- 
standing of the general public, non- 
Catholic as well as Catholic. 

Reorganization has been along such 
bold lines of participation in public af- 
fairs that the question has been asked 
—is the Holy Name Society in politics? 
As head of the Boston Archdiocese 
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By MOST REV. RICHARD J. CUSHING 
As told to PAUL IL. MURPHY 







Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop of Boston 


Union of Holy Name Societies, I wel- 
come the opportunity to answer that 
question. 

A most important function of the 
Holy Name Society is to try to enlighten 
the people about the best traditions of 
America. There is nothing political 
about this; to a far greater extent than 
even the devout realize, the best tradi- 
tions of our land are religious in their 
inspiration. The Society takes a strong 
stand against everything unethical, im- 
moral, and antidemocratic in our City, 
our state, and our nation, and supports 
with all the strength of its unity every- 
thing moral, ethical, and democratic in 
our America of today. 

Insofar as issues arise which endanger 
the spiritual and moral rights of man, 
the Holy Name Society is definitely in 
public affairs. We do not pick political 
candidates, labeling some as favorable, 
others as unfavorable. But we must 
make a moral judgment on the issues 
presented by candidacies, and we have 
the duty to educate the people concern- 
ing the moral issues involved, trusting 
then to the selection of the electorate, 
after campaigning. 

Well-informed people are generally 
right in their conclusions, and the voice 
of the people is usually the voice of 
God! Through sermons and lectures, 
through radio and newspapers, our So- 
ciety endeavors to make our citizenship 


a well-informed people whose conclu- 
sions are correct. 

Issues on which we must make a moral 
choice are not few, and they may be ex- 
pected to increase. All stem from the 
one main question, however—are we for 
God or against God? For instance, are 
we for God, or are we for Communism 
and paganism in its varied forms? Are 
we for God, or are we for divorce and 
birth control? Are we for God, or are we 
for permanent compulsory peacetime- 
military conscription, which is regimen- 
tation and a breeder of wars? Are we 
for God, or are we on ‘the side of those 
who exploit the working man and thus 
exploit the vast majority of mankind? 
Are we for God, or are we for the ob- 
scenities to which decent people are con- 
tinually being subjected through cer- 
tain literary, radio, stage and motion 
picture productions? 

One of the weaknesses of both democ- 
racy and’Christianity is that in exalting 
the dignity of the person, as against the 
organization, the way may be left open 
to excessive individualism. Because the 
individual, as such, cannot change the 
moral tone of society, organized evil has 
come into strength and influence despite 
the moral goodness of countless indi- 
viduals. To oppose organized evil ef- 
fectively, religion must also organize, not 
only to present a concerted front to de- 
fend itself against evil but to attack evil 
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effectively at its very foundation points. . 


An illustration of this great need is 
the public’s reaction to the international 
conferences sponsored by the United 
Nations. On every, hand people—indi- 
viduals—were heard to say: “Isn't it an 
outrage that Almighty God was ex- 
cluded from those conferences? And just 
to appease one of the strongest nations 
whose atheistic policies deny man the 
right to worship God!” 

Among the people as_ individuals 
there is a great deal of indignation 
against the leaders of the great nations 
who are bargaining away the rights of 
the small nations—the rights of the com- 
mon man—for the sake of appeasement. 
Chey were told they were fighting the 
war for the ideals of the Atlantic Char- 
ter, which guaranteed the freedom of all 
men of all nations. But they now hear 
no mention of the Atlantic Charter at 
United Nations conferences. Instead, 
the major topics are those of appease- 

rent, even if appeasement means the ex- 
clusion of Almighty God and of the 
principles for which Jesus Christ died 
on the cross. 

Individual indignation and outrage 
»ver these issues of God or anti-God 
have had little effect because the in- 
dividual lacks the power to make him- 
self heard. But when incorporated into 
1 powerful religious group, the voices of 
thousands of individuals become as one 
voice of mighty volume commanding at- 
ention, respect, and consideration. 

Only through the redemption of man- 
kind by spiritual awakening and moti- 

ion can there be decency. Without de- 

icy there can be no peace. We of the 
Holy Name Society sense a movement, 
a great urge, toward Christianity’s goal. 
rhe forces of irreligion and of philoso- 
phies which would breed another war 


can be shattered and scattered if enough 
men _ organize to give such good group 
examples of Christian living as to influ- 
ence their brothers. 

The handful of priests who founded 
the Holy Name Society proved the 
power of example. The ends we seek to 
gain through the reorganization of the 
Society in the Boston Archdiocese are 
best understood when viewed against 
the background of the Society's history. 

The vast majority of non-Catholics 
and, indeed, many Catholics are unac- 
quainted with this history in which 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jew alike may 
find inspiration. 

It goes back to the year 1274 when a 
group of pre-Reformation religious sedi- 
tionists began a campaign that was dan- 
gerous to morality throughout sections 
ef Northern Italy and Southeastern 
France. These preachers were called Al- 
bigensians and Waldensians. They at- 
tempted to undermine the teachings of 
Catholic faith and moral teachings; like 
the Communists of today, they found an 
audience among those ignorant of both. 

John of Vercelli, then master general 
of the Order of Preachers, or Domini- 
cans, was commissioned by the Holy 
Father, Pope Gregory IX, to offset these 
heresies. The Holy Name of Jesus was 
made the symbol of the Christian faith 
and the Christian way of life. John chose 
as his weapon the power of good ex- 
ample. His warriors were priests and lay- 
men of the Church. By the influence of 
thousands of lives daily lived according 
to the teachings of Him under whose 
Holy Name they banded, the scoffers, 
the doubters, the enemies of the Church 
were effectively silenced. 

The first attempt to fashion this Holy 
Name devotion into a permanent or- 
ganization was made by the celebrated 
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Archbishop Cushing addressing a throng of enthusiastic Holy Name men 
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Dominican, Didacus Victoria, in 1450, 
In Burgos, Spain, he formed the Society 
of the Holy Name of God. Its objectives 
were the suppression of blasphemy, per- 
jury, and profanation of the Sacred 
Name in conversation. Those have re. 
mained the objectives of the Holy Name 
Society through all the years. 

The Society made little progress here 
until after the Civil War. Then the 
apostolate of Charles Hyacinth McKen- 
na, O.P., brought the Holy Name So. 
ciety into its own in our land. Known 
as “The Apostle of the Holy Name,” 
Father McKenna devoted more than 
fifty years of his life to promoting and 
establishing the Society in the United 
States. 

Today there are approximately four 
million members of the Holy Name So- 
ciety in the ‘United States, and there is 
a Union of Holy Name Societies in every 
diocese in our nation. Four million 
Catholic laymen and priests have sub- 
scribed to “My Loyalties As A Holy 
Name Man,” viz: 

“... Because the forces of Communism 
would despoil me; 

The powers of irreligion and impiety 
would destroy my church; 

The principles of atheistic philoso- 
phies would rob me of my God; 

I promise and I pledge as a Holy 
Name man: 

To uphold the Constitution of the 
United States; 

To defend the rights of the Roman 
Catholic Church; 

To dedicate my life to the service of 
my God. , 

These promises and pledges, if need 
be, 

I seal with my life’s blood.” 

Four million Americans, and millions 
outside our own country, translating 
that pledge into everyday practice and 
into organized, definite action, can pro- 
vide the good example that will help 
hasten the spiritual revival which civili- 
zation must experience if it is to survive. 

In the Boston Archdiocese we have 
witnessed many evidences of this spir- 
itual reawakening. In Fenway Park, 
standing through a drenching rainstorm, 


35,000. men reaffirmed the principles’ 


which their membership in the Society 
demands. On a single day—December 9, 
1945—more than 156,000 took the sol- 
emn pledge. There is a spontaneous en- 
thusiasm. More and more men are be- 
ginning to realize that if the promise 
of Christianity is to be fulfilled by peace 
on earth, there must be a more wide- 
spread manifestation of Christian integ- 
rity, and Christian understanding and 
Christian mercy, in public and in pri- 
vate life. In atheistic Communism, in all 
anti-God movements, there is neither 
integrity nor understanding nor mercy. 
The advance of the Communist /influ- 
ence in Europe—the spectacle of the 
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anti-God thriving on suffering and vio- 
lence of its own creation—has been in 
large measure responsible for the gen- 
eral awareness of the need for Christian 
action. 

What our Society really hopes to do 
in the Boston Archdiocese is to take 
the offensive away from the enemy, evil. 
Some of our younger members who are 
football players might put it that a 
strong offense against the gospel of dis- 
belief is the best defense of the Gospel 
of Christ. 

For the guidance of our membership, 
specific as well as general principles 
have been drawn up, each with a spir- 
itual objective. As an illustration, one 
aim is to maintain the sacredness of the 
home by public crusades against divorce 
and against those who condone divorce. 
This goes beyond the method of merely 
setting good example in public life apd 
supplementing this good example with 
the usual educational means. It calls for 
direct and positive action, through the 
channels of newspaper and radio, by 
public addresses on the part of lay 
members before organizations not affili- 
ated with the Church, by personal con- 
tact with our legislators of all faiths. 

The current disintegration of the fam- 
ily unit is a great evil, and all means 
to abolish this evil must be taken. Our 
Society will support all legislation to 
this desired end. Contraception, and the 
efforts to spread its practice, are princi- 
pal factors in this distintegration, and 
are similarly opposed. 

Our members dedicate themselves to 
help create better understanding and ac- 
cord among Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews, and to help promote employment 
for the needy regardless of race or re- 
ligion. That means more than the mere 
practice of tolerance. It means active 
campaigning for the support of new and 
improved laws, and the constant vigi- 
lance of Society committee members 
whose duty it is to expose intolerance. 

One of our objectives is universal 
peace, and associated with that is oppo- 
sition to permanent compulsory military 
conscription in peacetime. 

A great and envied characteristic of 
our nation in-the years before the war 
was our freedom from regimentation. 
Permanent peacetime conscription, im- 
posed for over a century upon the peo- 
ples of Europe, begot in them a loss of 
the sense of personal and family respon- 
sibility, which led to their moral decay. 
Down through the ages, this system has 
been the breeder of many evils and the 
fomenter of war itself. Thus, to strive 
for peace is to take action against this 
cause of war; the need for a unified cam- 
paign against all legislation seeking per- 
manent peacetime conscription naturally 
follows. 

Another aim of our Society is to as- 
sist in every way possible the develop- 
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Rev. Daniel J. Donovan and Rt. Rev. Frederic J. Alichin work with 


William E. Hale laying plans for a recent outdoor Holy Name rally in Boston 


ment of a worthy partnership between 
capital and labor, a partnership in which 
the wage earner can share more in the 
profits of the work he does jointly with 
his employer, and benefit by improved 
working conditions and better standards 
of living. Our goal is the promotion of 
improved labor-management relations in 
industry. To bring employer and em- 
ployee to see each other’s side, to help 
them understand each other’s problems, 
and to foster a spirit of brotherly Chris- 
tian charity between them. 

The answers to the fundamental is- 
sues over which these two forces are 
deadlocked today are to be found in the 
great labor Encyclicals of the past fifty. 
years—one by Pope Leo XIII, ‘““The Con- 
dition of the Workingman,” and the 
other by Pope Pius XI on “The Fortieth 
Anniversary of Pope Leo’s Encyclical.” 
We intend to spread knowledge of the 
teachings of these two authoritative 
sources. Such knowledge will be a most 
valuable means of bringing labor and 
management together in an atmosphere 
of mutual respect and co-operation. 
When wages, working conditions, and 
standards of living are improved, fric- 
tion and strikes vanish, and the destruc- 
tive “isms” have nothing upon which to 
fatten for their own profit. A happier 
and healthier nation is bound to follow. 

We are fortunate in the Boston Arch- 
diocese to have had most excellent 
guidance for the reorganization of the 
Society and the expansion of its works. 
Our Spiritual Director is Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Frederic J. Allchin, a man of keen 
mind and energetic action. The Society’s 
Executive Secretary is Reverend Daniel 
J. Donovan, who ably supervises the 
clerical office. These priests, by their effi- 


ciency and personality, meeting man’s 
growing desire for spiritual guidance in 
public affairs, are largely responsible for 
the increase in membership and success. 

In each of the 350 parishes of the 
Archdiocese there is a Holy Name So- 
ciety which is united to the central or- 
ganization. All offices, with the excep- 
tion of spiritual directors and honorary 
positions, are held by laymen, who are 
elected annually by the members. The 
central Archdiocesan Union has a board 
of eleven lay officers as well. 

Each parish unit has several commit- 
tees functioning locally. Among these 
are groups on Military and Veterans’ 
Welfare, on Press, Stage, Screen, and 
Radio, on Youth, and on Publicity. The 
program of organization is complete, 
thorough, and effective. 

We are thankful to God for the mag- 
nificent response of our members who 
already compose in the Boston Archdio- 
cese the strongest laymen’s organization 
ever consecrated in that area to God's 
word. They have dedicated themselves 
to high ideals of personal living, by cor- 
porate monthly Confession and Com- 
munion, to organized effort, under the 
Name of Jesus, for the well-being of 
themselves and their fellow men regard- 
less of race, creed, or caste. They have 
taken up the challenge of evil with an 
enthusiasm like that of the Crusaders of 
the Middle Ages whose cry was: “God 
wills it!” 

It is our earnest prayer and belief 
that we have begun a far-reaching move- 
ment of benefit to our blessed land, a 
movement as potent for the destruction 
of evil and as promising for the spiritual 
awakening of man as was the founding 
of the Holy Name Society centuries ago. 
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The Wedge 


since it was adopted, over a decade ago, the Motion 
Production Code, which has regulated the moral 
of the industry, has been a target for the snipers. Its 
tions, self-imposed by the producers at a time when 
lustry was on a moral toboggan, have proved a thorn 
ide of those who would have movies on a high, wide, 
se basis. Their constant barrage has finally caused a 
in the armor, and one need not be am alarmist to view 
ult with considerable misgivings. 
recent meeting of the Motion Picture Association, it 
cided to amend the Code to permit the production of 
s based on the international traffic in narcotics. Already 
the “quickie” studios are working on films designed 
ose the drug traffic.” It doesn’t require the powers of 
‘ic oracle to imagine the sordid sensationalisms that 
erge from the cutting room when these films are com- 
Nor does it demand more than average intelligence to 
the inevitable result of such backsliding by the MPA. 
only the opening wedge—degeneracy and vice of 
rt wait just outside the door for the opportunity to 
camouflaged in the guise of “art or education.” Those 
id abolish any sort of moral regulation in literature 






or entertainment are cheering this repeal of the narcotic- 
story prohibition and refer to it as a “progressive step.” We 
prefer to look at it in the manner of the theater owner who 
sent his protest to the industry trade paper, Motion Picture 
Herald: “Have the people who wish to capitalize on such 
matter no moral sense or any shred of decency?” To which 
we might add that they probably have, provided it doesn't 
conflict with box-office returns. 

Though the mere mention of the word sends violent 
shudders through their ranks, these advocates of license are 
the real reactionaries of our day. They would readily sacrifice 
moral principles and responsibilities to their own peculiarly 
distorted interpretation of freedom and progress. They will 
succeed unless there is a strong, immediate, and concerted 
pressure by those concerned with the preservation of a screen 
that is at least reasonably clean and partly aware of its 
responsibility. 


Reviews in Brief 

THE BACHELOR’S DAUGHTERS reconverts an old 
theme in a manner to make it fairly satisfying fun for the 
physically mature entertainment seeker. Four department 
store salesgirls, weary of routine lives, pool their resources 
and rent a mansion. They persuade the dapper store floor- 
walker to pose as their father and a retired saleswoman to 
take over the mother role. Then they set out on a hunt for 
marriageable young men. All ends as well as you might 
expect with everyone—on the screen anyway—completely 
happy. Billie Burke, Adolphe Menjou, Jane Wyatt, Claire 
lrevor, Gail Russell, Ann Dvorak, and Eugene List, who 
carned his role in this by playing the piano at Potsdam, do 
what they can with the story, but it isn’t quite enough. 
(United Artists) 


Second-rate in plot, performance, and production, THRILL 
OF BRAZIL adds a rather consistent suggestiveness to its list 
of deficiencies. A forced affair, with music and gaudy produc- 
tion numbers tossed in to bolster a puerile yarn, it isn’t much 
of a thrill nor is it exactly Brazil. Keenan Wynn, Evelyn 
Keyes, Ann Miller, Allyn Joslyn, Tito Guizar, and Veloz & 
Yolanda are in it. Skip this one! (Columbia) 


Once upon a time a plot-hungry author settled on the idea 
of a precocious youngster’s threatening the peace and comfort 


Left: Helena Bliss and George Britton in “Gypsy Lady” Below: 
George E. Stone, Vera Gordon, Joanne Dru, Richard Norris, and 
Art Baker in the latest screen version of “Abie’s Irish Rose” 
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of family, friends, and neighbors. It was a mildly amusing 
novelty the first time out, but continued repetition has given 
is a threadbare appearance. In LITTLE IODINE, based on 
the cartoon character, the story chugs along well-grooved 
routes with the moppet actors mouthing lines that must have 
been written by someone who has only a nodding acquaint- 
ance with the postnursery set. Most of the players are un- 
known and are quite likely to remain so. (United Artists) 


CUBAN PETE can boast of its Latin American melodies 
and little else. A routine comedy with music, concerned with 
the headaches and earaches of behind-the-scenes radio, it 
passes muster only when organist Ethel Smith, the vocalizing 
King Sisters, and Desi Arnaz take over. Suitable for the 
entire family. (Universal) 


That classic of the American theater, ABIE’S IRISH 
ROSE, comes to the screen again as the second production 
effort of Bing Crosby. The Anne Nichols comedy-drama with- 
stands the test of time, thanks to accelerated direction and 
the work of Michael Chekov, Joanne Dru, Richard Norris, 
Vera Gordon, and J. M. Kerrigan. Abie and his Rose will 
probably be popping up intermittently between now and 
doomsday, but if every revival is as likable and smooth as 
this, audiences will have little cause for complaint. (United 
Artists) 


ANGEL ON MY SHOULDER is an attempt to duplicate 
the subtleties of Here Comes Mr. Jordan but falls wide of the 
mark. It is a comic fantasy about a gangster who is returned 
from the nether regions on a mission for the devil. There are 
several amusing passages and a few highly original technical 
twists, but the net result fails to measure up as more than a 
lightweight and uneven effort to be facetious and clever. 
Claude,Rains is the outstanding member of a cast which also 
includes Paul Muni, Anne Baxter, and Onslow Stevens. For 
the adult list. (United Artists) 


Dan Duryea, who has achieved rapid stardom through a 
series of sinister characterizations, changes pace in WHITE 
TIE AND TAILS, a diverting variation on a familiar theme. 
This time he appears as a butler who masquerades as his 
millionaire employer. Troubles pile up and so do the debts, 
but the complications are amusingly untangled with typical 





Below: David Niven and Loretta Young quarrel as Zasu Pitts 
looks on in “The Perfect Marriage.” Right: Olivia de Havilland 





scenario dispatch. William Bendix and Ella Raines help 
make this comedy enjoyable adult entertainment. (Universal) 


Hollywood hits the target somewhat obliquely in THE 
PERFECT MARRIAGE, an adaptation of the Samson- 
Raphaelson play of a few seasons back. In it a couple cele- 
brating a decade of married life suddenly and without any 
intelligent reason decide to dissolve their union. From that 
point on their behavior would do justice to a pair of mentally 
retarded Lolos. They pout, fuss, phone former sweethear s, 
and bicker over custody of their overly precocious child who, 
like the audience, views the proceedings with jaundiced eye. 
Even such sterling performers as Loretta Young, David 
Niven, Charles Ruggles, and Rita Johnson can’t do very 
much with such a plot. Its only discernible value is that it 
presents divorcing parents for what they usually are—selfish, 
emotionally immature, and mentally flabby. (Paramount) 


UNDERCURRENT brings Katharine Hepburn, Robe -t 
Taylor, and Robert Mitchum together in an unusual melo- 
drama that loses some of its tautness in an overdose of mean- 
ingless dialogue. The story gets all tangled up in its own 
contrivances and drags out to the point where the audience 
is more annoyed than intrigued. Aided by Edmund Gwenn 
and Marjorie Main, the three stars give this rehash of the 
old triangle routine its principal emotional lift. In the adult 
category, it measures up as passably interesting. (MGM) 


The gangster formula is brushed off, polished up, and 
competently produced in NOBODY LIVES FOREVER, 
with John Garfield, Geraldine Fitzgerald, and Walter Bren- 
nan featured. This time it concerns a former “confidence 
man” who resumes his old profession when released from 
the Army. His victim is to be a wealthy widow, but she turns 
the tables and convinces him that crime does not really pay. 
The climax bristles with excitement, but the preceding 
scenes go along with all the agility of a turtle race. This has 
been done before—and better. (Warner Bros.) 


CROSS MY HEART skims lightly over the lack of moral 
compensation in its plot solution as it tells of a chorus girl 
with a Munchausen complex. She confesses to a murder she 
didn’t commit so that her fiancé may strengthen his reputa- 
tion as a criminal lawyer by winning an acquittal for her. 


and Lew Ayres in “The Dark Mirror,” psychological melodrama 
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Somewhere along the line this went to pieces both in plot 
tructure and performance. ‘The result is a mediocre comedy 
in the “B" category, morally and technically. Betty Hutton, 
Sonny Tufts, and Ruth Donnelly are in it. (Paramount) 


Psychological melodramas have been done to death during 
ihe past few years, but THE DARK MIRROR rates atten- 
tion by virtue of a brilliant group performance and slick story 
development. Olivia de Havilland appears as a girl suspected 
of murder. The schizophrenic theory is accepted by the police 
until a more logical solution turns up. Mystery fans who are 
not sated with “psycho” stories will find this above par for 
the division. Lew Ayres, Thomas Mitchell, Richard Long, 
Damian O'Flynn, and: Regis Toomey handle their assign- 

nis ina erisply effective manner, (Universal-International) 


AAA and AWA 


Whenever the question of Communist power in Hollywood 
is broached, the resulting screams of anguished protest: and 
lenial reach clear across the country. Yet it is no secret to 
nyone connected with the motion picture industry that Com- 
munist influence is strong—particularly among the screen 
writers. A good many of them are Party members; others are 
Varty dupes who hesitate to step out of line for fear of losing 
their “liberal” classification. 

Recently the members of the Screen Writers Guild voted 
favor of a proposal submitted by James M. Cain, whose 
novels rate a place of honor in any gutter. The plan, which 
smacks strongly of the Nazi-Japanese-Communist “thought 
control” idea, and which followed closely on the heels of the 
midsummer Soviet purge of writers and editors, would call 
for every American writer to turn over his copyrights to an 
\merican Authors Authority. Just what he would get in 
return is not too clear—what the AAA receives from the deal 

fortunately very clear! 

in addition to controlling the individual writer's copyright, 
it would hold a gun at the temple of every publisher and pro- 
ducer by refusing to permit its writers to contribute to any 
magazine, radio network, or movie company not conforming 
to the rules laid down by the AAA. Though the group loudly 
disclaims any intention of following the Red-Fascist pattern, 
the fact remains that once this AAA plan is adopted there is 
nothing under the sun to prevent their doing so should they 
ver desire it. 

Given such an opportunity, American pinks and misguided 
liberals” will most certainly take full advantage of it. The 
result will affect not only members of the writing profession 
but every single American family as well. It will be the signal 
lor a concerted effort to stamp out freedom of expression and 
flood the nation’s screens, magazines, and radio programs 

ith propaganda which would dwarf the considerable efforts 
tlong those lines to date. 

Fortunately, a group of well-known writers have organized 
io combat the plan. Known as The American Writer's Associ- 
ition, and including in its membership Representative Clare 
hooth Luce, Bruce Barton, Louis Bromfield, Rupert Hughes, 
George E. Sokolsky, among other prominent names, the or- 
anization has waged a forceful fight to prevent the adoption 
of the scheme by the Author’s League of America. By turning 
the hard, white spotlight of publicity on a plan which is as 
dangerous under the surface as it is apparently innocent, the 
\WA has done a fine service in the fight to keep the screen, 
stage, radio, and press out of the hands of the Marxian cru- 


saders and the intellectual pinks, who are actually Marxian 
dupes ° 


The New Plays ‘ 
Off to a snail start, the drama season on Broadway has 


flered precious little to the playgoer this month in return 
for his time and money. 
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Easily the best of the new offerings, without being in any 
way a sensational entry, is the Edwin Lester production, 
GYPSY LADY. An operetta with a new, and somewhat banal, 
book, it utilizes several melodies from Victor Herbert's The 
Fortune Teller and The Serenade. While the Herbert music 
successfully seeps through the wild twists and turns of an 
incredible plot, the players aren’t always as fortunate. Helena 
Bliss, last heard in Song of Norway, George Britton, John 
Tyers, and Doreen Wilson handle the singing leads with 
finesse, but even such fine comics as Melville Cooper, Jack 
Goode, and Joseph Macaulay find it tough going in the inter. 
ludes between lyrics. Recommended for the operetta fans wio 
will willingly overlook its dramatic shortcomings in the face 
of colorful costuming, acceptable vocalizing, and the stand- 
ard meanderings of a cobwebby libretto. 


The expletives fly fast, furious, and frequert in the current 
revival of the Ben Hecht-Charlie MacArthur saga of wildcat 
journalism, THE FRON'T PAGE. Though the edge has been 
taken off the plot by at least two movie versions, the action 
is snappy, the direction far above average, and the perform. 
ances of Lew Parker and William Lynn deserve special notice. 
Its excessive and unnecessary profanity bars any recommenda- 
tion, however. 


For the record Agatha Christie's latest: genteel mystery 
made a brief appearance on the scene, Fortunately for the 
Christie reputation, HIDDEN HORIZON slid quietly from 
view before any sizeable number of the lady's admiring 
readers had the chance to be disillusiqned. Set on a rive: 
boat gliding languidly down the Nile, it featured Diana 
Barrymore, Halliwell Hobbes, David Manners, and Edith 
Kingdon plus a wearying plot in which neither the audience 
nor the actors seemed overly interested. Plodding out of the 
theater one tired patron wondered audibly, “Was hat trip 
necessary?” The answer was obvious. 

Also bowing in this month were: A FLAG IS BORN, a 
secular plea for the Zionist cause with Paul Muni in the lead- 
ing role and Quentin Reynolds appearing as narrator; 
YOURS IS MY HEART, a particularly dull operetta salvaged 
momentarily by baritone Richard Tauber, who gives the 
title song stirring rendition in English, German, French, and 
Italian; THE BEES AND THE FLOWERS, a silly little 
comedy about a woman who hesitates to tell her children that 
she has married again, thus leaving the situation open to 
obvious, but not humorous, implication. 


Playguide 
FOR THE FAMILY: Icetime. 
(On Tour) Song of Norway; Lute Song. 


FOR ADULTS: Harvey; Oklahoma; Life with Father; The 
Red Mill; State of the Union; Show Boat: 
Deep are the Roots; Gypsy Lady. 
(On Tour) The Glass Menagerie; Up in 
Central Park; I Remember Mama; Carmen 
Jones; The Hasty Heart. 


PARTLY OBJECTIONABLE: Anna Lucasta; Annie Gel 
Your Gun; Carousel; Born Yesterday; Call 
Me Mister; Three to Make Ready; Dream 
Girl. 
(On Tour) Dear Ruth. 


COMPLETELY OBJECTIONABLE: Voice of the Turtle; 
The Front Page. 
(On Tour) Maid in the Ozarks; Tobacco 
Road; Mary Had a Little; Follow the/Girls; 
Come On Up; Blackouts of 1946. 
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Hitler drove the Sisters from their orphanage. Now they are back caring for orphans, some of whom are coming to America 


he War Waifs Arrive 


OT tar from Salzburg, Austria, one 

cloudy morning of the war, a com- 
pany of American soldiers was making 
its way carefully toward the German 
lines. Suddenly one of them up forward 
stopped and waved excitedly. “Medic!” 
he called back to the others, 

When the medics arrived, with stretch- 
er and sulfa and plasma, they looked 
questioningly at the big GI, then fol- 
lowed his shaking finger. 

Lying in a scooped-out hollow of the 
field, sucking its thumb, was a few- 
months-old baby sound asleep and seem- 
ingly snug on the straw beneath it. 
There was a slight camouflage of grass 
above it. One of the medics tucked the 
baby in his battle jacket and walked off. 

A few hours later—after the company 
commander had made most unmilitary 
noises at the baby and as many men as 
could had stolen a look at the marvel— 
it was jeeped off to Parsch where there 
was a hospital of sorts for grown-ups 
headed by a White Russian refugee doc- 
tor. The doctor shoved back his spe¢- 
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By GEORGE KENT 


tacles, made a face and mumbled, “What 
will they bring me next?” 

A baby in a grown-up hospital has a 
way of becoming a pet, and this waif 
picked up on the doorstep of battle was 
no exception. The other patients perked 
up noticeably as the days went by, eager- 
ly watching the progress of the new 
arrival. The doctor, a gray and lonely 
man, long cut off from home and coun- 
try, found his mind straying to the baby 
at all hours of the day, and before long 
he was giving it special attention. 

After a while the baby was crawling 
and soon it was walking. She was a 
golden-haired little girl, presumably 
Polish, daughter of an unhappy slave 
laborer. The doctor loved her. At the 
church he stood up for her as godfather 
and named her Naidenova, which sounds 
like a real name but is the Russian word 
for “foundling.” He gave her his own 
family name. 

When the war was over, Military Gov- 
ernment moved in. Representatives of 
American relief agencies came and 


looked at the child. For many days—and 
nights—they sat with the doctor discuss- 
ing her and at last he agreed with them. 
The little girl, he conceded reluctantly, 
would be better off in America. So he 
brushed her golden hair till it shone and 
gave her a clean dress. Then she was 
taken away from him and sent to the 
United States. With her went a photo- 
graph of her godfather and a pathetic 
little note in the old doctor’s quaint 
English addressed “To Whom it May 
Concern”: 

She was taken up, a weak and sick 
child, and given to the hospital as 
the parents were unknown and no- 
body wanted to take care of it. | 
took her because I had to, being the 
doctor,-and because I was sorry for 
the baby. Then I began to be fond 
of her, take care of her as I should 
my own child. I beg you to keep this 
photo for her and show it to her 
when she will be old enough to un- 
derstand and. that you shall have 
nothing against, if conditions 
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hange, to let me see her some time. 
Dr. Dmitry Kljutschareff. 
Che little girl is now in the United 
ites, one of 300-odd orphans brought 
on permanent visas by the United 
ites Committee for the Care of Euro- 
in Children, acting for Jewish, Catho- 
and Protestant relief organizations. 
rmission to bring in eight thousand 
these orphans was given last Decem- 
by President Truman. “I consider,” 
said, “that common decency and the 
undamental comradeship of all human 
ings require us to do what lies within 
ir power to see that our established 
nigration quotas are used to reduce 
nan suffering. . . . It is hoped the 
jajority will be orphaned children.” 
The story of the little Polish girl is 
ntially the story of millions of Eu- 
s children—the hungry, unhappy, 
ed, cold, misshapen little ones for 
ym a confused and troubled world is 
yet doing very little. Their stories 
ng your heart. One boy stoked the 
under the crematorium of the 
schwitz death camp. Another had the 
of cutting down the bodies of men 
» were hanged. A third feigned being 
leaf-mute so long that now he has 
iculty in speaking. I have seen hun- 
is like them in Europe. 
Welfare workers here were apprehen- 
before the first group of such young- 
sters arrived in May. “I expected Dead 
End Kids,” said Miss Irene Dalgiewicz, 
f the National Catholic Welfare Board. 
[ was nervous and a little frightened. 






These children had set fire to houses 
and derailed trains, and they had stolen 
and murdered.” 

But the first shipload swept away all 
fears. ‘They will make wonderful Ameri- 
cans,” Miss Dalgiewicz says now. 

Physically they were pitiful, with their 
chalk-white faces, spindly legs, and pro- 
truding abdomens. Many of them had 
monstrous feet with heels curiously over- 
developed, the result of standing long 
hours on concrete floors tending a ma- 
chine. All were undersized. 


EVERAL children were victims of a 

vast Germanization program. When 
the Nazis occupied a country they kid- 
naped thousands of youngsters under 
six and installed them in German homes 
to be raised by their foster parents as 
Nazi Germans. These children are found 
only by the keenest detective work. 
Sometimes a member of an UNRRA 
team will talk baby talk in the child’s 
presumed native tongue, and so find 
one. But the great mass will never be 
traced. 

One fact about these young immi- 
grants is clear: they have character. 
Timid and undersized they may be, but 
they believe in themselves. They have 
good reason. One boy is the only sur- 
vivor out of a group of three hundred; 
another came through where two hun- 
dred died. 

Ten of the sixty-seven children in the 
first group were under six, and the work- 
ers thought it a good idea to separate 






them from the adolescents. The reaction 
among the older children, as the little 
ones departed, was instantaneous and 
grim. Faces became taut; lips narrowed. 
Finally a girl of twelve burst out weep. 
ing. “The lovely children, the darling 
babies” were being taken away to be 
gassed. She knew. it. It was obvious that 
the others agreed with her. It was what 
their experience in concentration camps 
had taught them to believe. Shocked 
immeasurably by the experience, the 
woman in charge picked three of them 
to go where the babies were living, so 
that they might see with their own eyes 
that they were happy and well. 

The older children’s first home is a 
forty-room building in New York that 
once was a nurses’ home. Here. they have 
pool and ping-pong tables, many other 
games, cheerful bedrooms, plenty of 
writing paper, a library of books in sev- 
eral languages. This was the Reception 
Center. Miss Lotte Marcuse, the direc- 
tress, expecting the worst, had warned 
the staff not, to leave money about. It 
was a needless precaution. Nothing has 
ever been stolen. 

As the first children parked their be- 
longings under their beds, one girl said, 
“Now may I cry?” The motherly Miss 
Marcuse put her arms about the child, 
her own eyes wet with emotion. A boy 
prowling from window to window said 
in a surprised voice, “There is no 
barbed wire.” And another, luxuriating 
in the fact that this was America and 
security, said with a sigh, “Maybe here 
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I can recover my lost youth.” A strange 
statement from one fifteen years old. 

When the time came for inoculations, 
a tremor ran through the crowd. With 
horror the nurse learned that these chil- 
dren, who the day before feared then 
juniors were being gassed, now believed 
that they were to be victims of some 
ghastly medical experiment. It took a 
great deal of talking to reassure them. 
When the children have been out- 
fitted with new American clothes, they 
are taken on a tour of New York, and 
now and again to the movies. “It’s good 
to sit in the dark and dream of the 
future,” said one little girl. Once the 
youngsters were taken to a penny arcade 
where a boy picked up a gun and rattled 
off a string of bull’s-eyes. The adult 
escort was amazed. The others shrugged 
their shoulders, asking, “Didn't you 
know he was with the underground?” 
He is now fifteen. Two years ago, at an 
age when we shield our children from 
“those dreadful comics,” he had drawn 
a bead on. another human being and 
pulled the trigger. Nor was he alone. 
Most of these children have at one time 
or another lived in the woods, subsisting 
on weeds and roots and grass and little 
animals devoured raw. One boy spent 
two weeks in a haystack while Hitler’s 
Elite troops searched the neighborhood. 

There was the case of Wladimir, a 
Polish boy now fourteen. Four years 
ago, he was alone with his mother when 
the Germans came looking for his father 
and his three older brothers. They were 
not there, so the enraged Germans took 
the boy and put him on a German farm. 
He worked like a man from dark to 
dark, fed on the thin soup of slave 
labor. Grown-up fellow slaves came and 
went. One brought him news. His father 
and one of his brothers had been. shot 
by the Germans. The other two brothers 
had escaped. His mother had died. 

Upon liberation, Wladimir made his 
way home. He found only a_ burned 
house, but from neighbors he learned 
that his two brothers, members of the 
Underground, had taken part in the de- 
fense of Warsaw and been slain by the 
Russians. 

The boy, now thirteen, made his way 
back to the American Zone. “Please 
send me to America,” he pleaded. “I 
would like to play games like little 
American boys. I want to be American.” 

Local agencies of the Jewish group 
(United Service for New Americans), 
the National Catholic Welfare Service, 
and the Lutherans assume responsibility 
for the children. They investigate foster 
homes, institutions, and schools, and 
then keep checking to see that the young 
ones are happy. Adoption, you might 
suppose, would be the solution, but the 
great majority of the immigrants are 
adolescents. Not many families want to 
adopt teen-agers. 
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> “Can't you find work?” the house- 
wife inquired sympathetically of the 
man who had come to her door ask- 
ing for a handout. 

“Yes, ma'am,” was the reply. “But 
everyone wants a reference from my 
last employer.” 

“And can't you 
the lady. 

“No, mum,” was the sad _ reply. 
“You see, he’s been dead twenty- 
eight years.” 


get one?” asked 


Out of Luck 








Yet there is the story of Sonia, a Polish 
girl of twenty-two. Somehow she con- 
trived to keep alive six younger brothers 
and sisters. A seventh was killed. The 
six who survived are whole and healthy 
except one little boy—perhaps the liveli- 
est of the group—who lost a leg in the 
bombing of Frankfort. Sonia came to 
this country on a visa of her own; the 
others came at the invitation of the U. S. 
Committee. The newspapers printed 
photographs and stories. The next day 
there were offers from ten individuals 
of means, each wanting to adopt all 
seven. 

Offers of adoption pour in with every 
mail. Often these come from the heart, 
obviously sincere. Other applications are 
not so unselfish. Between the lines it 1s 
obvious this family wants a good, strong - 
boy to work on the farm, another needs 
someone to do housework and care for 
the younger children. 


EW offers are accepted. For the 
Fines part, the children are placed 
through local agencies in foster homes 
on a temporary basis. Sometimes the 
foster home bears the cost; sometimes 
the agency. The needs and desires of the 
children are consulted and given con- 
sideration in every case. Sometimes the 
youngsters have definite ideas what they 
want to be, as the boy who wanted to 
study electrical engineering and picked 
Buffalo as the place to do it. 

Many offers of adoption come from 
former GI's who knew war waifs in 
Europe. They were regimental mascots, 
drove trucks, took over onerous KP 
chores. Orphans return the love of the 
GI's and when adoption overtures fail 
are content if they can live in the same 
town with their hero. 

At the Reception Center the children 
are taught the English language and 
American ways. The language is col- 
loquial and practical. The rest is equally 
utilitarian. They pore over maps. They 
learn something about laws, about how 
we are governed, about the privileges of 
being a citizen. 

In spite of their self-assurance and 
their laughter, they are children without 
families, children without roots, and it 


is a place to send down roots that they 
want more than anything else in life. 
This shows up in the love they give the 
persons who watch over them sympa- 
thetically, and in their great loyalty to 
one another. Many of them have been 
parts of gangs which roamed loosely 
and wolflike, living by what they could 
find or steal. In these gangs loyalty to 
one another meant life or death. One 
boy who didn’t like the Center an- 
nounced that he would leave it. He had 
successfully escaped from three concen- 
tration camps. “You can do it,” Miss 
Marcuse said. “There are no locks on 
our doors. But if you do we will suffer, 
and you will make it difficult for other 
children who are waiting to come here.” 
The appeal to his loyalty was sufficient 
to stop him. 

Today, representatives of the U. S. 
Committee are scouring Europe for 
others to take advantage of the eight 
thousand visas made available by Presi- 
dent Truman. But what are a few thou- 
sand alongside the countless war waifs 
in Europe who need help? 

The incidence of tuberculosis among 
them is three times what it was before 
the war. A million are ill with neuroses 
of one kind or another, and tens of 
thousands must be hospitalized. In addi- 
tion, there are the cripples. One little 
girl plucked a departing UNRRA 
worker by the sleeve and asked him, 
timidly, would he be kind enough to 
send her an artificial arm so that she 
could eat and play like the others. 

A French doctor said to me: “To the 
devil with the grown-ups. The salvation 
of France is her children.” Any doctor 
of any nation might have said the same. 
Whatever they are today, these children 
are Europe a few years hence, and the 
world-to-be will be the world they make. 

Our own selfish interest in the well- 
being of the United States—even if our 
hearts are untouched—requires that we 
do everything in our power to guaran- 
tee that the children of Europe grow up 
strong and civilized, and somehow sold 
on what we like to call the American 
way of life. If we save them they will be 
our friends. There is no better propa- 
ganda. 
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ITEMS HUMOROUS OR UNUSUAL 
ON MATTERS OF GREAT 
OR LITTLE MOMENT 
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Vienna Still Laughs 


> ‘Tuere’s Nor mucn for the conquered people of Vienna to 
be gay about, but their old lightheartedness refuses to die. 
John Gordon in “The Father Mathew Record”: 


Vienna was a lovely city even if the Danube is usually more 
muddy gray than blue. It still has some of its loveliness left, 
but it has received a pretty bad battering. 

Life in Vienna used to be rather gay and pleasant. There 
is not much gaiety or pleasure about it now. There are many 
more houses fit to live in than there are in any German city, 
but the food situation is, if anything, worse than in Germany. 
Yet the people get along. They can still make lighthearted 
jokes about their conquerors, which the Germans certainly 
can't do. . 

For instance, the Russians when they came erected almost 
as their first job a striking monument to themselves. From a 
marble plinth rises an impressive square column about half 
the height of Nelson’s Column. On top stands a magnificent 
bronze of a Red Army soldier. 

The Viennese call it, ““The Statue of the Unknown Looter.” 

When the Russians came to Vienna, their first serious busi- 
ness was, as usual, to collect all the wrist watches. A Russian 
soldier—as in Berlin—would walk up to Viennese, put out his 
hand, and say, “Oora.” The Viennese, if wise, promptly 
handed over his watch. 

\bout that time a film of the Potsdam Conference was 
shown at a leading cinema. For the first showing, the theater 
was crowded with Russian, British, American, and French 
troops, and a fair sprinkling of Viennese civilians. 

rhe film began. Suddenly across the screen strode Stalin. 
He walked up to greet Churchill with his hand outstretched 
in a gesture only too familiar to the Viennese. A voice from 
the darkness shouted, “Oora.” The audience dissolved in 
laughter. The Russians stopped the show. 


Nonsense Songs 


> Tney'Re SWEEPING the country and picking up plenty of 
folding money for their writers. We take some paragraphs 


from Ted Shane’s article in “Collier's” on current musical 
hits: 


rotal war necessitates total escape. True, in the past, 
\merica has soothed its nerves with sporadic “Yankee 
Doodles,” “Yip-I-Addy-I-Ays,” and “Yes, We Have No 
Bananas.’ But never before in war or in peace has the output 
of novelty songs—as Tin Pan Alley dubs its twisted brain 
children—been so prolific, nor the national sanity so seriously 
threatened. Once wary of publishing a nonsense song, pub- 
lishers have gone jabberwocky commissioning them. Record 
sales of such intellectual treats as “Frim Fram Sauce” (with 
the aussenfay and chafafa on the side) and “Stone Cold Dead 
in the Market” are phenomenal. High-powered publicity 
campaigns in which Miss Cement Mixer of 1946 parades 
down Broadway, in a brief gown fashioned from a cement 
bag and riding a giant cement mixer, add to the awful din of 
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the radio, juke box, and piano rendering these songs. . . . 

Already the national 1.Q. is showing serious signs of 
deterioration. Last year a New York advertising agency got 
out a song called “Chiquita Banana,” designed commercially 
to warn the public of the awful results of putting bananas in 
the refrigerator. So incessant and powerful was the effect of 
this radio interdiction that it became a social faux pas to 
violate its preachment. 

It remained for a’ courageous bandleader named Hal 
McIntyre to record “Chiquita Banana,” without changing a 
single word of it. Thus far several hundred thousand discs 
have been sold. 

Another band leader, Vaughn Monroe, has come right back 
with “Just the Other Day,” made over from the Mission Bell 
Wine commercial. When last heard from the record was in, 
selling its second half million. Who's crazy? Edison? Marconi? 
Surely not Monroe or McIntyre! 

Obviously, this sort of thing has awful possibilities. Will 
the human race revert to all fours, and communicate in jib- 
berish? Will we look back on the days of “Ja Da Ja Da Ja Da 
Ja Da Jing Jing Jing” and “When Banana Skins are Falling 
I'll Coming Sliding Back to You” as on the days of a cultural 
renaissance? 

Oh, Victor Herbert, please come back! 


Movie Wardrobes 


> HOLLYWOOD WARDROBE CHIEFS have to use their ingenuity 


in these days of material scarcity. From an article by Don 
Eddy in “This Week”: 


One day this summer, a young woman rushed into a smart 
shop in Los Angeles, Calif., selected four fancy lace table- 
cloths costing $975.40 and ordered casually, “Wrap them, 
please.” 

The salesgirl couldn’t help asking: “What on earth will 
you do with four of them?” 

“Cut them up,” explained the customer brightly. “I just 
love to cut up lace tablecloths.” 

It was silly but true. The customer was Dorothy Steppling, 
wardrobe shopper for 20th Century-Fox. She carried her 
purchases back to the studio. There, seamstresses snipped 
out the lace, appliqued it onto net, made the net into a sump- 
tuous lace gown. You may see it on Gene Tierney in The 
Razor's Edge and never. dream it was made from table- 
Cth... 

Velvet also is scarce. Studio shoppers searched in vain for 
red velvet to use in a gown for Alice Faye. They were ready 
to give up when a seamstress on her way to work one day 
noticed a red-velvet overstuffed chair in an upholsterer’s 
window. She telephoned the studio: “I’ve found it!” Shoppers 
bought the chair, stripped off the velvet, used it to make 
the gown... . 

Costs of improvisation are high, but Hollywood's finery has 
always been expensive. Almost any dressy costume for a star 
costs $500; many cost much more. The record is supposed to 
be about $2,750. Although no star wears the same gown in 
two pictures, it is always remodeled several times for lesser 
players and finally worn by extras until it falls to pieces. 
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Animals Are Clever 


p> FASCINATING HABITS of the earth’s wild creatures are the 
subject of an article by Vance Hoyt in “Argosy”: 


The manner in which the fresh-water spider is able to live 
under water is a challenge to human ingenuity. Though this 
spider is in reality an air-breathing land animal, she spins a 
web on the bottom of a stream and moors it to stones and 
weeds with silk threads like tent ropes. A line runs up to the 
surface and is fixed to a floating plant. Tags of silk among 
her hair pick up bubbles of air on the surface, and she runs 
down the line and brushes off the air bubbles under the web. 
After many journeys up and down, the web becomes buoyed 
up like a diving bell, creating an oxygenated chamber in 
which the spider can live, deposit her eggs, and rear her 
young.... 

On coming to a river in the jungle, driver ants wriggle 
themselves into masses about the size of a handball. Squirm- 
ing into the water, they drift to the opposite bank, rolling 
over and over so that every ant receives only a momentary 
ducking. .. . 

The archer fish of Malaysia is the prize trickster of the 
finny world. Concealing itself in the vegetation along the 
water’s edge, it waits until some unwary fly settles nearby. 
Rising to the surface, it aims carefully and knocks the fly into 
the stream by squirting water from its mouth. This hunter 
fish then swallows the fly and proceeds to wait for the next 
victim. . . 

Elephants have been known to carry leafy palms in their 
trunks to shade themselves from the sun, and foxes have been 
known to hold a branch over their heads and actually run 
with it to hide themselves. I have seen a gray fox, when hard 
pressed by a dog, leap against some object and bound off at 
a tangent, at the same instant flipping its brush across the 
dog’s face, blinding him for a second, thus giving Reynard a 
moment to place distance between itself and the dog. 


Musical Riots — 


> In our country’s early days a dissatisfied audience did its 
hissing with pistol shots. We have long passed that period, 
but musical riots have not yet come to an end in Europe. 
From an editorial in “Etude”: 


Audiences in France, at the theater, the opera, and the 
concert, are highly independent in expressing their feelings. 
At times this is influenced by political humidity, but usually 
it is because the auditors just don’t like what they hear. If 
the music at the performance is banal, or if it is bizarre, or 
if it is impossibly “modern,” the audience soon turns the 
scene into a minor revolution. There are guffaws, hoots, and 
catcalls. Sometimes the performer battles it out and at the 
end receives applause for his endurance, courage, and 
audacity, if not for his music. If the riot is a lively one, the 
auditors have something to discuss ini the cafés and sidewalk 
restaurants for months to come... . 

When Rossini’s incomparable and scintillating Barber of 
Seville was first given, February 20, 1816, at the Teatro Ar- 
gentino in Rome, it was a historic fiasco. Giovanni Paisiello, 
one of the most beloved of Italian composers, then in his 
seventy-sixth year, had produced an opera upon Beaumar- 
chais’ story forty years before. The public looked upon the 
opera of the twenty-four-year-old Rossini as a piece of effron- 
tery. There were a number of amusing mistakes in the per- 
formance, and the opera was greeted with loud guffaws. 
Rossini, conducting from the cembalo, started to applaud 
during the uproar at the end of the first act. The audience 
resented this bitterly and the premiére was turned into a 
cruel joke. In the one hundred and thirty years since that 
memorable night, the opera has been given several thousand 
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times, and the receipts from performances and records of the 
Largo al Factotum must run well over a million dollars. . . . 

The champion at modern musical riots is apparently the 
American composer-pianist George Antheil, who stepped 
from one musical riot to another, in Europe. In fact, he 
seemed to thrive on them and even to cultivate them. In the 
Paris of 1923 notoriety was an asset. If the public could be 
induced to tell how cacaphonic a composer’s works were, his 
success was assured. The twenty-three-year-old Antheil soon 
became the enfant terrible of music, and hundreds came to 
see just how bad he could make music sound. At the Théatre 
Champs Elysées, his piano recital caused such a pandemo- 
nium that people in the gallery pulled up seats and dropped 
them down to the orchestra pit. 


Slightly Eccentric 


> Opp BEHAVIOR of some members of the human race is dis- 
cussed by John H. Cutler in the “Boston Sunday Post.” Some 
paragraphs from the article: 


It has been written that laughter should dimple the cheek, 
not furrow the brow, and the same might be said of uncon- 
ventional behavior. Queer folk are as thick as herring in 
shoals, and as long as they pad along without tripping old 
ladies or teaching parrots cuss words nobody minds. . . . 

Men there are who have paid $40,000 to move a tree, 
$50,000 to move a fish pond, and more than that to subsidize 
hopelessly inefficient causes, One capitalist of repute lost al- 
most $3,000,000 in the promotion of a phone company be- 
cause an independent phone company irritated him. He was 
unable to get central. 

A Western banker tried to build a transcontinental tunnel 
and failed. A lumber king, once worth $60,000,000, made a 
vain effort to buy up most of the Northwest and wound up_ 
broke. All these are understandable, but who will explain 
the Philadelphia lady who, instead of mailing her letters, 
merely threw them out of the window of her hotel, figuring 
someone would pick them up and mail them for her? 


Fame is Fickle 


> MANY RENOWNED personages owe their fame to a minor 
happening.in their lives. From an article by John J. Ryan 
in the “Holy Name Journal”: 


In the year 1818 one of Boston’s first citizens passed away. 
The newspapers wrote of the industry, ambition, and gener- 
osity of this venerable old man. Yet history remembers that 
man for none of these things. It remembers him for his 
famous ride from Concord on the night of April 18, 1776. 
Yet not one of the newspapers noted in his obituary any men- 
tion of the midnight ride of this man: Paul Revere. 

The renowned pianist Sergei Rachmaninoff, whose playing 
has thrilled many millions of music lovers, is best known for 
his Prelude in C Sharp Minor. Of all the numerous beautiful 
pieces he had written, this he considered his poorest. He 
regretted ever having composed it and refused to play it or 
remain in the same room where it was being played. 

Gelett Burgess, who wrote hundreds of humorous essays, is 
forgotten now except as the college boy who dashed off a bit 
of doggerel beginning: “I never saw a purple cow i 

In 1846, a young politician who had been a river boat pilot 
in his youth sent to the U. S. Patent Office a model (it is still 
there on display) of his invention. It was a bellows type of 
lift for getting boats out of shallow water or from off sand 
bars. Although the basic idea is still in use today, nothing 
ever came of the young man’s process. If some manufacturer 
had decided to build this invention in quantity, this young 
man’s life might have been changed. Instead he remained in 
politics. His name: Abraham Lincoln. 
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by Joe Dever 


and. 
the Widow 


IUustrated by DOM LUPO 


W hen a greater love had taken Arthur from 


her, the ache in Barbara’s heart had been healed 


by Gerry Rogan’s love. Now Gerry too was gone, 


and Barbara’s heart was bitter 


rOOD tall in his white robe 
| i the chapel steps and watched 
war widow walking down the 
rd the town of Sundale. He 
re watching her gradually 
h the green, unduiant hills of 
Maryland. Her dark blue dress 
with the shadows of the sunset, 
is gone. 
Imost time for evening Vespers 
mastery of St. ‘Thomas. The 
1 would soon toll solemnly, 
white-hooded monks to their 
ble chanting, their canticles 
» God the Father, God the Son, 
he Holy Ghost. 
Brother Crucis again, studying 
priesthood in the Order of 
No was he Arthur 
Boston collegian whom the 
he dark blue dress had come 
longer did he have before him 
wretched Mrs. Gerald Rogan 
1e heart out of him because 
passion he had upon her. 
ogan, killed in aerial action 
Germany; Mrs. Gerry Rogan, 
in the dark blue dress; over 
Maryland and far away. 
the breathless summer eve- 
orthern Maryland the mon- 
began to toll, calling the 
ite monks to their holy even- 


longer 


Crucis filed into the chapel 
nfreres-in-Christ and took his 
well-filled block of pews to 


the altar. The block to the 
teemed with the consecrated 


for the evening softly ap- 
he lectern which stood in the 
the center aisle. The last 
lovely, rays of the setting sun 
acefully through the stained- 
lows on both sides of the 


The cantor intoned the first psalm of 
the evening Vespers. Back and forth in 
alternate chorus the psalmody swelled. 
Back and forth, verse answering verse. 

“Quoniam elegit Dominus 
came the chant in rhythmic 
“elegit eam in habitationem sibi.” 

Not unlike many Anglo-Saxons who 
become conversant with the Latin, 
Brother Crucis began to think in Eng- 
lish. “For the Lord hath chosen Sion,” 
his mind translated fervidly, “He hath 
chosen it for his habitation.” 

Then the alternate choir of monks 
took up the chant. “Viduam ejus bene- 
dicens benedicam,” they sang. 

And the words rang wildly in the 
mind of Brother Crucis; for the words 
were saying meaningfully in the spiral- 
ing loveliness of the chant: “I will 
abundantly bless her widows.” 

“I will abundantly bless her widows,” 
chanted the fat monk in front of 
Brother Crucis. “I will abundantly bless 
her widows,” the thin monk beside him 
chanted. The old monks chanted the 
words, the young, the middle-aged 
monks. 

“I will abundantly bless her widows.” 
God's widows, the widows of Sion, all 
God-fearing widows the world over. 

“Dear Lord, bless young widow 
Rogan,” Brother Crucis intoned with 


Sion,” 
tones, 


‘his mind while his lips ran rhythmically 


on with the remaining passages of the 
psalm, “bless her abundantly Lord, 
young widow Rogan. Sweeten her bit- 
terness, drench her aridity, people her 
loneliness. ‘Viduam  ejus 
benedicam!’” 


benedicens 


In Boston during the year of our 
Lord nineteen hundred and _ forty-one, 
Arthur Russo was very much in love. 
And so was his close friend and college 
mate, Gerry Rogan. 

Also in Boston during that year there 





Gerry was sitting among, the 


lived a lovely, brown-haired girl whose 
eyes were a crystalline blue, whose skin 
was the color of virgin snow, and whose 
voice was a little silver tinkle that made 
you run to it and listen. Her name was 
Barbara Suthy. The two friends were 
very much in love with her. 

Arthur and Gerry were always to- 
gether. You would like both of them, 
and as it is with human beings, you 
would come to like one of them better 
than the other. 

Gerry was what you might recognize 
as the elfin Irish type of American col- 
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legian. You'd meet his image many 
times if ever you should walk the nar- 
row, winding streets of Boston. You 
would see him as the perpetual stripling 
whose age you cannot quite determine. 
Many a canny Irish bartender would 
refuse him a drink unless he showed a 
driver's license bearing the date of his 
birth. You would see him as a rather 
smallish young man, slight of build, 
with a pitch-black shock of unruly hair, 
a quickness of tongue that could leave 
you bleeding or laughing, depending 
on his ever-mercurial moods. You would 
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& the lapwhich crowded Arthur’s garret room high up in the Russo household 


loud, forceful voice 
someone twice his size. 
You would observe his raw sense of both 
heauty and ugliness. You would know 
him. 

Arthur was quite different. 

You might go through an entire life- 
time, if you were that unfortunate, and 
never meet him. He was tall, spare, with 
close-cropped, rust-gold hair and an 
almost inscrutable gaze that you see in 
great painting and hear about in fine 
poems. 

Arthur met her at, a college dance in 


hear him with a 
browbeating 


November of his senior year. Gerry had 
struck up a conversation with her dur- 
ing a lull between dances. He intro- 
duced her both to himself and Arthur 
and talked on as if he had known her 
for years. Chattered on with clever 
familiarity, while Arthur stood there 
quietly and smiled. 

She liked the tall, quiet one. 

“I’m going to try and take her home,” 
Gerry said later, completely oblivious to 
Barbara’s liking for Arthur. 

“Why don’t you, Gerry?” Arthur said. 
“She’s a lovely girl.” 

Gerry had the next dance with her. 
The music started, the males sought out 
their fragrantly fluffy partners, and Ar- 
thur moved toward the central door of 
the hall. 

He put on his hat and walked down 
the hill to the streetcar station. He sat 
in the streetcar all the way home, read- 
ing the cardboard advertisements up 
near the ceiling. 

Arthur had known Gerry almost all 
his life, but not until they were about 
to go to high school did they become so 
inseparably friendly. Even in the eighth 
grade at St. Brendan’s Grammar School 
they were never very chummy. In those 
days Gerry ran with the gang from what 
might literally and figuratively be called 
the “other side of the track.” 

They were the appallingly brash 
young men who kept in the know of big 
league baseball by knocking holes in 
grandstand walls at the Boston Red Sox 
baseball park. They grabbed baseball 
hats off the heads of big leaguers if they 
ventured too close to grandstand rail- 
ings; they jumped onto the very ball 
field in pursuit of foul balls; they 
moved into front box seats late in the 
game and nonchalantly sat down beside 
governors, mayors, and movie actresses. 
They were the incredible Irish urchins 
that you hear about in the great cities 
of the East; and Gerry was never the 
least of these. 

Arthur lived up on a hill in a sprawl- 
ing Boston suburb among the set often 
confusedly alluded to as the “lace-cur- 
tain Irish.” He lived up there in a fine, 
big house with lots of books and lots of 
food and a great deal of Christian love. 

The two friends had been well aware 
of each other in school. Involuntarily 
one sought to outshine the other, Gerry 
with his gift of gab which he discovered 
could be easily diverted into a fountain 
pen; Arthur, the thinker, 

But it was on the baseball diamond 
that Gerry took serious and even affec- 
tionate notice of Arthur. Just kids they 
were who played ball, who won and lost 
and fought it out together. It was on the 
baseball diamond Gerry got to love Ar- 
thur—from those days until he died. 

They were inseparable through high 
school and into college. By the time they 
were seniors, Hitler’s Landwehr was 
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Gerry had struck up a conversation with her during a lull between dances 


poised on the coast of France for a 
strike at England. Over in Tokyo, runty 
Jap generals and admirals were drawing 
ed circles on a map of the Pacific at 
places called Pearl Harbor, Manila, 
singapore. 
Gerry was thinking romantically of 
\ir Corps; Arthur gave people to 
believe that he wanted a training at a 
medical school which would eventually 
lead to army service as a medico. He 


was not quite ready to tell his family 
nd friends what in his heart he really 
warited to do. 

Then came the college dance and the 


rown-haired angel named _ Barbara 
sutny 

She’s a lovely girl,” Arthur had said. 

It was about 8 Pp. M. a week after the 
nce, and Gerry was sitting among the 
oks and the lamps which crowded Ar- 
ir’s garret room high up in the Russo 
usehold. 


“N ERRY liked to sit there with 
( y Arthur and talk for hours and 
ours on end. About two o’clock in the 
morning they'd go downstairs and make 
coffee. Then they’d return to the garret, 

ilk another while, and finally go to bed. 

Yeh, she is lovely,” Gerry observed, 

thumbed briskly through a copy 
he Confessions of St. Augustine. 

Chey had been talking about Barbara. 
Gerry had taken her out on a dinner 

one night during the preceding 

ek and much in the fashion of the 

young, was telling his friend how things 
had gone. 

You know,” Arthur began rather 
whimsically, “you’d do well to read that 
book instead of counting its pages. That 
fellow Augustine was once quite a man 
with the ladies himself and he could 
teach you how to put a thing like a 
woman into the proper perspective.” 

Well, now,” Gerry retorted with rude 
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~ affection, “will you listen to the woman- 


hater! When did you decide to enter the 
monastery?” 

“To tell the truth I have given it 
some thought,” Arthur mused, “better 
a monastery than the spectacle of a lot 
of nice young kids killing each other 
and never really feeling quite sure of 
the why.” 

Just then the downstairs telephone in- 
sisted its neurotic jangles into their con- 
versation. 

“I'll get it,” Gerry said, rising quickly 
to his feet, “I think it’s the ‘lovely.’ I 
told her she could call me here tonight.” 

After he had gone downstairs, Arthur 
picked up the copy of the Confessions 
which Gerry had flung on the rug. His 
eyes alighted upon the following pass- 
age: 

“He that is without a wife is solicitous 
for the things that belong to the Lord, 
how he may please God; but he that 
is with a wife is solicitous for the things 
of the world, how he may please his 
wife.” 

“But such a lovely girl, Augustine,” 
Arthur mused out loud, “such a lovely 
‘j 

“Hey Art,” he heard Gerry yell from 
the lower, regions, “come down here; 
someone wants to talk to you.” 

And that’s the way it happened—a 
Sunday night date Gerry couldn’t make. 
“She’s all yours,” Gerry had said, grin- 
ning. 

And she was, all his life if he had 
wanted her. 

It was a nice dinner. 

The ‘family of Barbara Suthy lived 
even higher up the hill than did Arthur 
Russo. And considering the almost eco- 
nomic graph line of the hill’s height, 
they had a finer house and finer fineries 
than those whose altitude was not as 
great. 

There were Manhattans before din- 





ner, shaken to a well-blended nicety by 
Barbara’s congenial, bank-executive fa- 
ther. You have seen him in the whiskey 
ads which appear in national maga- 
zines. Tall, graying, poised, and wearing 
an impeccable gray sharkskin suit. 

You have seen Barbara’s mother at 
Fulton Sheen lectures and at national 
conventions of Catholic women’s clubs, 
You have seen her wearing her decep- 
tive, almost youthful grayness of hair, 
her mere traceries of wrinkles. You have 
seen the keen intelligence and full 
awareness of her bright, blue eyes, and 
you have heard the gentle, easing voice; 
and above all you have known the in- 
born or acquired intensity of interest 
that she manifests in you and your more 
conventional affairs. 

It was a nice dinner: the Benedictine 
wine, the richly bleeding side of roast 
beef, the rainbowish, butter - golden 
vegetables; the younger sister acting as 
the affectionate foil of Arthur’s wittiest 
remarks; the lovely, hushed demureness 
of Barbara Suthy there beside him. 

Then dessert. Some way that they get 
ripe slices of bananas into delicately tex- 
tured cake and all this smothered in 
whipped cream. The second cup of cof- 
fee; the fine, mellow talk. 

“Mother, Arthur and I will do the 
dishes, won’t we? You and Dad and Ann 
better get going if you want to make 
that last show.” 

KITCHEN that was a white blur 

of porcelain, nickel, and small, 
ivory hands dipping into the appropri- 
ately white suds. 

The dishes; the tender, parrying talk; 
the long, silkly soft brown hair tossing, 
the blue eyes, the alabaster skin. And 
oh, the silence of that great house, two 
alone in the great silence of a fine, big 
house. 

“I thought you'd call,” she said. 

“I wanted to but, well, there’s Gerry 
to be considered.” 

“Oh, Gerry. I mean he’s swell, but 
you see, I’m not interested in him that 
way.” 

“But he’s crazy about you.” 

“Well, to speak very frankly, and I 
know this sounds frightfully egotistical, 
but so are a lot of other boys. Don’t 
misunderstand me, I mean to say that 
someone being crazy about you is not 
necessarily enough to make you respond 
to the same extent.” 

“Yes,” Arthur’ confirmed with his 
characteristically grim seriousness, “I see 
what you mean now; but Gerry is still 
practically my own flesh and blood.” 

“I know you both are very dear to 
each other,” Barbara said in a generous, 
intelligent way. 

“It was nice of you to say that,” Ar- 
thur said warmly. 

They finished the dishes and went 
into the parlor. 
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Arthur sat down on a hassock and all 
but sank his feet into the affluent ma- 
roon of the parlor rug. Barbara busied 
herself with adjusting the radio-phono- 
graph for the playing of several choice 
Tommy Dorseys. 

The music began and they danced on 
the rug. The sweetness and softness of 
both Barbara and the music flooded Ar- 
thur’s every sense. They danced a long 
time and then sat on the sofa listening 
to Brahms, Tchaikovsky, and other 
recordings of the great masters. 

They were in love. They both knew 
it and tried to keep silent about it. You 
shouldn't fall in love as swiftly and as 
wildly as they did, but sometimes you 
do. 

They talked about the war. It was late 
November and the ominous, lightning- 
shot clouds of global war hung low over 
America. Everyone was joining or con- 
templating joining something in those 
days. Barbara naturally asked Arthur 
much about his plans. 

He told her he'd like to be an army 
doctor if he had to go. He wanted to 
rebuild men, if need be; he wanted with 
an insatiable want never to destroy. He 
balked emotion-blinded at any attempt 
to tell her of his secret vocation to the 
priesthood. 

She told him of her own plans to go 
into social work and in some way to 
help hold the line at home. 

Brahms and Tchaikovsky, the brood- 
ing stillness of the great house. Tender, 
intimate talk. These bore down heavily 
upon them and urged them into each 
other’s arms. 

He had never loved before; nor she. 
They kissed each other with the pure, 
swift abandon of first, upsoaring, idealis- 
tic love. He felt himself being drawn 
over some kind of a bottomless per- 
fumed brink. She was helpless before 
him. He became alarmed and sat up 
sharply. 


ER nearness stormed him again, 

but he sought refuge in conversa- 
tion. They talked with a good deal of 
sympathy for each other’s ideas. His 
emotions wrestled vigorously with the 
cold, encroaching fact of his vocation 
and would not be pinned down. 

They would get married after gradua- 
tion. He would go on to medical school 
and they would fight the war out to- 
gether. They would explain to Gerry; 

they would make him understand. 
' There would be a spare room for him 
always in their home. “Uncle” Gerry he 
would be to their children. 

At that point, elfin, knowing Ann 
Suthy gave an important caress to the 
door chime, tunefully announcing the 
return of the Suthys from the movies. 

A few minutes later Arthur kissed 
Barbara a tender good night in the 
trellised, summery darkness of the front 
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porch. He walked down the hill toward 
his house with feather feet and a gossa- 
mer heart. If there had been a night- 
ingale in Boston it would have sung. 

December 7th, 1941! America went to 
war. 

The tense, nerve-wracking days imme- 
diately following Pearl Harbor crawled 
anguishingly by. Barbara and Arthur 
did not see each other. 

Gerry continued to importune Bar- 
bara with his mischievous, yet serious, 
attentions. He did not know. 

Arthur evaded the issue by flinging 
himself headlong into his premedical 
studies. He now saw little of Gerry and 
nothing of the girl he loved. 

Giving her up would be for the best, 
he told himself over and over again in 
the late-night confessional of his pillow. 

Her passionate love for him had 
strangely crystallized his vocation. She 
needed a man even as he needed God. 
She needed a man, but there were plenty 
of good men who did not want to be- 
come priests; Gerry, for example, was 
one. Arthur felt that he could do both 
her and himself more good with his 
prayers as a monk than with his marital 
love. There was no longer any hesitancy 
in his mind. He would finish his pre- 
med studies. They would hide his soul's 
secrets until early summer. Then he 
would become a monk. 

Barbara learned through Gerry that 
Arthur had inundated himself with his 


studies. She acknowledged to herself that — 


he was renouncing her—she was too hon- 





> The man who talks in his sleep 
should be careful what he does 
when he’s awake. 

—IRISH ECHO 





est not to—but she fought on for him 
and for what she thought was her whole 
life. 

Her first humiliation was the tele- 
phone. She, calling Arthur and both of 
them talking about everything under 
the sun but themselves. Then the letters, 
the long, passionate, self-abandoning 
letters she sent to him. Finally, tortured 
by his conscience, he saw her. 

It was dinner at the Union Oyster 
House. Thoughts of the impending re- 
nouncement filled both their veins with 
a gray, ashy substance which petrified 
joy and made their words plummet from 
their lips like stones. 

After dinner they walked through the 
cobbled, tortuous streets of blacked-out 
Boston. He told her of his decision to 
become a priest. 

Barbara bit her lip and said little. 
They loved each other. They knew it. 
But he had taken the step away from 
her which left them free again to travel 
their respective ways. 


Arthur left her on the trellised porch 
with a_ disciplined handshake and 
walked on down the hill to his garret, 
the blurring page of a biology text, and 
his dry, choked tears. 

If there had been a raven in Boston, 
it would have shrieked. 


OW the days, weeks, months of his 

life began to accelerate. Because 
of devotion to his studies and his re- 
nouncement of Barbara, confusing pas- 
sions abated and his mind cleared. 

He prayed enormously now, daily 
Mass, daily Holy Communion, and 
visits, visits, visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. He joined the Legion of Mary, 
the lay organization which does so 
rouch, so selflessly, to lend moral and 
physical assistance to the fallen-away 
Catholic. There was no time for these 
things over and above his pre-med stud- 
ies, but he found time, he made time. 

But Gerry was going, Gerry was going - 
into the Army Air Forces as a flying 
cadet. He was to leave the next day and 
would visit with Arthur in the much- 
loved garret one last time. He would do 
this as soon as he could get away from 
his girl Barbara with whom he had a 
farewell date the same night. 

“His girl,” thought Arthur, a little 
mellowly, as he scrupulously prepared 
a letter of application to the Prior of 
St. Thomas Aquinas Priory in Sundale, 
Maryland. “A farewell date,” he mused. 

At 1:15 a. M. Gerry scuffed up the 
attic stairs, opened the door of the room, 
and stood there looking at Arthur. 

“Well, kid,” he began, “tomorrow I 
leave to make Boston safe for Cabots, 
Lodges, and James Michael Curley. To- 
morrow I say so long to my best buddy 
and also, Art, I say so long to my future 
wife, Barbara Suthy.” 

Arthur was stunned for an_ instant 
and then with a joyous bound was 
pumping Gerry's hand and socking him 
violently on the back. 

“Congratulations,” he said, with eyes 
that could now be moist with unmiti- 
gated joy. “Congratulations, you old 
son-of-a-gun,”” he repeated. 

They sat down in their olden way, 
Gerry on the rug, Arthur at his desk. 

Gerry pulled the Confessions out of 
a book shelf and began to thumb 
through the pages. 

“I want you to have that book, Gerry. 
Take it with you and read how an im- 
perfect, fleshly man such as you and I 
became one of the greatest saints of 
God. Reading it will help you when 
men are dying all around you and you 
are perhaps tempted, as most of us are 
at one time or another, to murmur 
against God!” 

“Thank you, Art,” Gerry said a little 
huskily, “and say, you’ve missed your 
vocation, you ought to be a preacher.” 

Arthur chuckled at this and straight- 
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forwardly told his friend that that was 
precisely what he was going to be. 

Gerry was not greatly surprised at the 
revelation. 

“You know I suspected this when I 
saw you running off to church with all 
the old ladies every morning. It’s just 
like being around a beautiful girl too 
much, you're bound to fall in love with 
her. With you, Arthur, it’s God; with 
me it’s Barbara.” 

They talked on and on. They drank 
coffee downstairs about two-thirty and 
reminisced some more. Barbara and 
Gerry would get married as soon as 
Gerry won his silver wings. It was too 
bad Arthur wouldn't be a priest by then. 

hen what happens to you kids?” 
\rthur asked. He had, nothing personal 
iainst war marriages, but they were 
precarious. 

Then war,” Gerry said apprehensive- 
ly. “Then war,” he repeated, looking 
into the Confessions as if a quietus to 
ill the seething turmoil of the world 
ould be discovered there. 

I'll pray to Our Lady for you both,” 
\rthur said. 

Now and at the hour of our death?” 
Gerry asked. 

Now and at the hour of our death,” 
\rthur answered. 

The green, undulant hills of Mary- 
land 

The bombs, the Yanks, in Europe, 

\sia, Africa. The embattled names were 
Dieppe. Guadalcanal, El Alamein. 
The green hills and the monastery 
bells. The words of the Angelic Doctor, 
St. Thomas, and then the V-mail words 
f Lt. Gerry Rogan, P-47 pilot, some- 
where in England. 

‘How in the hell are you, anyway, 
monk-of-mine? Has Barbara written 
you? I love her, I love you, I hate war. 
(Who said that, anyway? The Chief said 
it, that’s who.) : 

‘How is St. Thomas? 

‘St. Augustine is fine. He talks to me 
uit of his book very frankly and very 
beautifully every night. Remember 
when he was Archbishop of Hippo and 
re told the Vandals off? Well, that’s 
how I feel every time I get a Nazi in 
my sights. They’re Vandals, too, Art; I 
hate like hell to kill, but they're Van- 
dlals, really they are. 


‘I would like to see you in your white 
robe. Bless me, Father, for I have 
sinned, I would say to you. 

‘So long for now, Brother Crucis. 
Pray for us now and at the hour of our 
death.” 

More bombs, more Yanks, D-Day, the 
Bulge, Okinawa. The philosophy of St. 
Thomas Aquinas as the evening bells 

lled softly for Vespers. 

hen another letter, a weird, sorrow- 
mg letter. 

Dear Arthur: 

He's dead. 
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They shot him down over Berlin 
and I really do not know what to do, 
or think, or say. 

I would like to come and see you 
if it is permissible. I would like to talk 
to you because Gerry is dead, and I, 
too, want to die. Barbara 


It was the first word he had from her 
since they said their good-by.. He had 
not expected word; he had not wanted 
word. You do not probe an old wound. 
And perhaps you do not any longer 
have a wound if you have God and He 
has you. 

But this was different. Gerry was dead, 
dear, dark Gerry dead. Lord have mercy 
on him! For out of the depths we have 
cried to Thee, oh Lord, Lord hear our 
prayer! 

More embattled names of places. Re- 
magen Bridge, V-E Day, Nagasaki, Hi- 
roshima, V-J] Day, and finally she came. 

She was still very lovely. 

Downstairs in the refectory where he 
had gone to fill a tray with lunch for 
her, he thought about how four years’ 
time had blown her beauty nearer to 
the ultimate fullness of a rose. 

In her profound sorrow for the death 
of Gerry she was more lovely. And even 
he, a simple student monk all fevered 
with the changeless loveliness of God, 
could see and know that hers was a rare 
comeliness. 

But it was her bitterness that worried 
him. 

She needed help. Perhaps he hadn't 
prayed enough. He owed this girl pray- 
ers because with God's irreproachable 
collaboration he had, in a sense, “used” 





> The tinie to make friends is be- 
fore you need them. 





her to crystallize his vocation. He had 
already prayed much for her and Gerry. 
Now he felt he had to pray for her, if 
need be, until the angels and the saints 
stuffed cotton in their ears. 

She was so bitter. She didn't believe 
in anything any more. She was too un- 
happy to believe. Gerry was gone, that’s 
all, Gerry was gone. 

She had caught Gerry on the rebound 
from Arthur, and she had buried her 
frustration in a new love that was all 
the more intense because of her previous 
love. Gerry had found in her his ideal, 
and creation had caroled all around 
them. 

Brother Crucis brought in her tray 
and sat watching her while she toyed 
politely with the food. 

“That’s a monastic meal you've got 
there,” he said, in a humorous attempt 
at lifting her spirits, “meat, potatoes, 
milk, bread, and a bit of cake. You must 





remember that this isn’t quite the Union 
Oyster House.” 

“I like it,” Barbara said, smiling 
faintly. 

She finished eating and Brother Cru. 
cis set the tray aside. He felt he had to 
be firm with her. It was either be firm 
about Gerry or break down completely 
himself. 

“Now, Barbara, all this talk about not 
believing in anything any more is a lot 
of nonsense. You know you believe in 
everything that’s good and true and holy 
as you always did. God knows, you've 
suffered a great loss, but remember Ger- 
ry still lives in eternity. And he still 
lives in this very world, too, in’ your 
baby.” 

She had told him she was expecting 
« child within the next few months. It 
would have no father and she no hus- 
band. But Arthur, or better, Brother 
Crucis, saw it another way. 

“You have Gerry still living within 
you,” he argued, “you have a profound 
and holy purpose in life, don’t you 
see!” 

Brother Crucis sensed that she saw but 
could not heed. More tears, more bitter- 
ness needed to flow, carrying away the 
temporal impurities which now ob- 
scured her vision. More and more of his 
monkish pleadings with heaven were 
needed to sluice away the bitterness of 
her tears. 

“Yes, PL live for the child, ll work 
for the child,” she said, “but I want only 
Gerry; heaven forgive me, but that’s the 
way I feel.” 

“You'll feel different later,” Brother 
Crucis said. “And where will you go 
now, what will you do?” 

She said she'd go back with her family 
and sooner or later try to do some 
graduate work in social service. 

“Swell,” Brother Crucis said, “and 
keep me informed. I can’t write to you 
much, but will whenever I can. The 
main thing, Barbara, is that I'll be con- 
stantly praying for you, Gerry, and the 
baby.” 

He believed in his heart, although it 
was neither the time nor the place to 
say it, that she would marry again. She 
was the kind of woman who needed a 
good man the way Gerry had needed a 
good waman; the way he himself needed 
the monastic life. 

He shook hands with her at the mon- 
astery gate. She smiled at him almost 
gratefully, as if she sensed his appalling 
love for her in Christ. He watched her 
walk slowly away. 

She was bitter, yes, but the bitterness 
would eventually be ripened by the 
sweetness of the Lord. She was gone and 
Gerry was gone, but some day they 
would all be together. 

“Viduam ejus benedicens benedicam,” 
he prayed, “I will abundantly bless her 
widows.” ; 
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Will 

the 
Bubble 
Burst? 


By JOHN F. CRONIN, S.S. 


HEN the war with Japan ended, 

our leaders were faced with the 
problem of reconverting to peacetime 
patterns. Our economic life had to stop, 
and then reverse its course, without too 
much damage to national welfare. Since, 
at the time, economic life was largely 
under government control, our political 
leaders had to make the decisions on 
this change. 

The problems they faced were most 
difficult. First, they had to decide 
whether or not to retain controls. Were 
wages, prices, and production to be kept 
in the rigid channels of a war economy? 
Again, these leaders had to predict the 
outcome of various alternative courses. 
What was the immediate danger? Dras- 


‘tic unemployment? Or inflation? 


The decisions which were made are 
now history. Controls on wages and 
production were largely removed and 
those on prices retained. The guess was 
that serious unemployment would oc- 
cur, even though it would be but tem- 
porary. Hence, wage increases were en- 
couraged to sustain a mass consumers’ 
market. 

The results of the policy are also 
history. The prediction of mass unem- 
ployment was wrong. Deferred wants 
created jobs just as fast as men were 
released from the armed forces and the 
war industries. Expansionist policies 
backfired into inflation. The problem 
confronting us in late 1946 is: Can in- 
flation be stopped? Remembering the 
severe depression in 1920, many are con- 
cerned over similar signs today. 

If we are to stop inflation dead in its 
tracks, and even turn it back, we must 
have some agreement as to its causes. 
But this seems to be demanding the 
impossible. The confusion which sur- 
rounds this problem is extreme. Almost 
every pressure group in the counuy has 
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Higher wages, higher prices, higher profits! But there’s a limit somewhere 


its own and different analysis of the 
situation. There are several stories from 
labor, business, government, and the 
farm groups. It is indeed a task to 
achieve a coherent story from such con- 
flicting claims. 

Perhaps a start can be made by pre- 
senting the different claims and the 
known facts and then weeding out ob- 
viously false statements. Perhaps the 
best-publicized story was that of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. In 
full-page advertisements they called for 
an end of all price controls. The argu- 
ment was that a free market would 
stimulate production and that higher 
production would push down prices. 
Controls, they claimed,-: perpetuated 
scarcity. 

A directly opposite viewpoint was 
presented by the CIO. They argued 
that the cost of living had skyrocketed 
already. The part of wisdom was to hold 
the line. An exception to this rule had 
been made in their favor earlier this 
year, when the famous eighteen-and-one- 
half-cent formula ended the grave re- 
conversion strikes. This wage increase 
was demanded to compensate for loss in 
wartime take-home pay. The fact that 
it led to further price increases was gen- 
erally ignored by labor spokesmen in the 
CIO, the United Mine Workers, and 
some railway unions. 

The 1946 “bulge” was not ignored in 
all branches of labor. AFL leaders pri- 
vately deplored the price rise and 


Can inflation be stopped 
or are we due for a continu- 
ous and dangerous spiral of 


rising prices? 


International 


blamed it on the “political unionism” 
of the CIO. Later they came out pub- 
licly and blamed the rival group for 
bringing on the 1946 inflation. The 
AFL, they argued, had signed thousands 
of wage contracts since V-J Day, bene- 
fiting millions of workers. These raises 
cushioned the shock of reconversion, 
without causing any price rises. But, 
they said, the CIO played politics with 
the Administration to get still higher 
rates. These gains were illusory, since 
they forced higher prices which canceled 
the gains that both groups had obtained. 

The same viewpoint obtained among 
farm groups and their friends in Con- 
gress. Farmers wanted higher prices if 
labor was getting higher wages. Congress 
was inclined to go along, even to the 
extent of killing OPA altogether. A se- 
verely modified law was finally passed. 
Among its features was a command to 
OPA to pass along wage increases in the 
form of higher prices, at least to the 
extent of insuring “normal” profits and 
profit margins. 

Such are the conflicting claims. To 
resolve them, a few facts may be use- 
ful. Even their value is limited, how- 
ever, since some groups dispute their 
relevance in current conditions. Among 
the facts available from government 
sources are the following: Average 
weekly earnings in manufacturing in- 
dustry in April 1946 were about $43.00 
a week, an 85 per cent increase from 
January 1939. Hourly earnings in this 
group averaged $1.05, over two-thirds 
higher than the January 1939 rate of 
sixty-four cents. 

Costs of living, as measured by the 
new Consumers Price Index of the De- 
partment of Labor, were in May one- 
third higher than at the outset of the 
Second World War. These figures do 
not reflect the new increases which oc- 
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curred in August 1946 as a result of 


new price control legislation and the 
passing on of wage increases. They do 
not include higher costs to wage earners 
due to lack of cheaper goods, poorer 
quality, or black-market prices. The De- 
partment estimates that a*further 5 per 
cent rise would cover this item, although 
labor leaders disagree. 

Facts on profits are even harder to 
obtain, largely because industry has not 
yet had a long period of normal opera- 
tion. Prolonged strikes, delays due to 
shortages and suppliers’ strikes and the 
like have obscured the picture hopeless- 
ly. Stockholders’ dividends have been 
covered by reserves and tax rebates, but 
no one knows today what actual operat- 
ing profits are or will be. 

Finally, it may be useful to note the 
sources of higher prices, prior to Au- 
gust 1946. The greatest increase in 
wholesale prices was in foods, which rose 
ibout two-thirds since 1939. Textile 
products rose almost as much. Building 
materials increased more than two-fifths. 
he rest averaged between one-fifth and 
one-third, 

With this picture, we can reach a few 
conclusions which should appeal to dis- 
interested persons. We might first con- 
sider the argument of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. The claim 
that a free market might soon adjust 
itself has some merits, but it was pressed 
too far. There is some truth in the state- 
ment that partial controls are worse 
than no controls. Under these condi- 
tions, each industry tends to stress its 
most profitable items, thus leading at 
times to bad _ bottlenecks. 

wo illustrations come to mind. Nails 
ire vital for building, but a low-profit 
item for the steel industry. The result 
was that building was hampered for lack 
of nails, since steel production went to 
more profitable fields. Again, a type of 
steel needed for small motors was not 
produced for the same reasons. This 
held up dozens of industries which 
needed these motors as parts of larger 
products. 


HESE cases can be multiplied many 
iB feck In these instances, minor 
price adjustments would release whole 
industries and thus turn out goods to 
stem the tide of inflation. It may be 
argued, however, that such minor ad- 
justments would cumulate into much 
higher prices to consumers. If such is 
the case, then price control must be 
completed by production control and 
illocation of raw materials. 

There are other situations where the 
NAM is in the wrong. In certain indus- 
tries, such as housing and automobiles, 
no conceivable price adjustments could 
equate supply to the needs of the com- 
munity. Supply and demand would bal- 
ance only at prices which would be 
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Caveman Tactics 


. 








> A distraught young lady rushed 
into the police station and gave the 
desk sergeant a detailed description 
of a man who had dragged her by the 
hair down three flights of stairs, 
threatened to strangle her, and finally 
beat her up. 

“Don’t worry,” said the sergeant, 
“we'll lock him up in no time.” 

“But I don’t want him arrested,” 
the excited lady said. “Just ind him, 
He promised to marry me.” 





harsh and unjust. As a principle, where 
supply is going to remain short because 
of the physical impossibility of turning 
out enough goods, price control is 
needed. 

Where price control is deemed neces- 
sary, it will work well only if it is com- 
plete. This involves control over wages, 
raw materials, and production, as well 
as rationing to consumers. It calls for 
subsidies to high-cost producers, since 
subsidies are cheaper than price in- 
creases to all producers. This point is 
important, since Congress and farm 
groups do not understand it. It is true 
that consumers pay subsidies through 
taxes, but they pay less than they would 
through a general price rise. The latter 
pyramids through many industries, and 
often leads to higher wages and the 
whole inflationary spiral. 

A second major conclusion concerns 
farmers and producers of raw materials. 
It would seem that this group, with its 
potent political connections, has profited 
most from wartime price increases. Had 
prices been held equally in every field, 
as was the case in Canada, there would 
have been less pressure for higher wages. 

Finally, as regards labor, it is hard to 
escape the conclusion that last winter's 
demands for a 30 per cent wage increase 
were shortsighted. This is the charge of 
the AFL, and it does not appear to be 
merely a matter of sour grapes. Tradi- 
tionally, labor has held that higher 
wages should come out of increased 
earnings (except in badly exploited in- 
dustries, where higher prices may be 
needed). They felt that wage increases 
which were followed by price increases 
were illusory. Thus, the so-called radical 
demands of Reuther for higher wages, 
provided earnings would justify them, 
were actually in a conservative tradition. 

When one of the nation’s prominent 
labor leaders said that higher prices for 
steel were none of his concern, he was 
contradicting his own previous stand on 
the matter. Subsequently, these same 
leaders admitted that higher prices can- 
celed the gains won in last winter's 
strikes. In practically every strike, sub- 


stantial wage increases had been offered 
without the promise of price relief. 
When the added fraction was insisted 
upon, the Administration authorized the 
much-criticized “bulge.” 

Some argue that the bulge was un- 
necessary and that industry is profiteer- 
ing. Such may be the case, but it is hard 
to prove it. Price rises prior to the strikes 
were mainly in raw materials and farm 
products. Wartime profits of industry 
are no indication of peacetime earnings, 
At most they prove a temporary ability 
to pay higher wages out of reserves. Real 
ability to pay can be determined only 
after industry has been operating nor- 
mally for a reasonable period. . 

There are signs that more traditional 
counsels are beginning to prevail in 
labor’s ranks. Thus, both William Green 
and Walter Reuther have called for in- 
creased production by labor. It is a 
truism that wages are paid out of pro- 
duction. America’s great paradox has 
been the combination of high wages 
with low labor cost, simply because of 
our efficiency. Inefficient production 
means either higher costs or bankruptcy 
for the firm. Neither benefits labor. 

Inflation is here, but it can be stopped 
by wise policy. The data just furnished 
give some brief hints as to this policy. 
First, price ‘control should be limited 
but thorough. This calls for statesman- 
ship by Congress, aided by pressure from 
far-seeing elements in labor, business, 
and farming. Secondly, business and 
labor should co-operate to secure full 
and efficient production. Under the pres- 
ent price control law, further strikes for 
higher wages will necessarily mean a 
second round of inflation. Thirdly, as a 
reward for this co-operation, business 
should explore the possibility of lower 
prices, higher wages out of earnings, or 
both. 

Such a program calls for high 
statesmanship on all sides. But the alter- 
native is further inflation, to be followed 
by a sharp depression, with misery and 
ruin for millions. This is a cruel alterna- 
tive. Co-operation is not only more sen- 
sible, it is the only sensible approach. 
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In France, Bidault ... 


In Italy, De Gasperi ... 


French Press Service & International 
And Sturzo who started it 


Who Are the Christian Democrats? 


By OTTO BIRD 


HE elections of June 2 in France 


and Italy brought home for the first 
time to the American public the im- 
portance of Christian Democracy. There 
was really only one victor in the French 
elections. ‘That was the Popular Re- 
publican Movement, or MRP, as it is 
known in France, which campaigns as 
“a party of Christian Democratic in- 
spiration.” This party made the largest 
gains of any party and is now the strong- 
est single political group in France, with 
almost 30 per cent of the total vote. 
In Italy, likewise, the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party emerged as the strongest 
party and is even stronger than its 
French counterpart in that it won 
slightly over 35 per cent of the votes. 
These parties have different names in 
the different countries of Europe. But 
whether they are called Christian Demo- 
crats (Italy, Germany), Christian Social- 
ists (Belgium, Germany), Peoples’ Party 
(Holland, Czechoslovakia), or Popular 
Republicans (France), they all share a 
common political outlook. This basic 
political attitude is most accurately and 
commonly called Christian Democracy. 
Our newspaper correspondents seem 
to be at a loss when they try to describe 
Christian Democracy and to define the 
stand of the Christian Democratic 
parties. They hesitate as to whether 
they should call them Catholic parties 
and waver in their efforts to classify 
them as belonging either to the Right 
or the Left. 
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It is easy to see why our correspon- 
dents have difficulty in making such a 
classification. ‘The Italian Christian 
Democrats in their campaigning for the 
recent election’ expressly declared that 


_they did not belong either to the Left 


o1 Right. In fact, they continually sought 
to avoid becoming identified with any 
one economic group in the country. 
The reason for this is that the Christian 
Democratic Party in Italy, as elsewhere 
in Europe, is not a class party such as 
many of the other continental European 
parties tend to be. It is closer to the 
American type of political party in that 
its members come from all classes— 
from the propertyless farm laborers and 
industrial workers, from the professional 
and white-collar workers, and even from 
the upper middle classes, the well-to-do 
and large property holders. 

The fact that it is not built on class 
lines is one of the fundamental dif- 
ferences between the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party and the Socialists and Com- 


munists. This is reflected in its program 


in that, unlike the Socialists and Com- 
munists, the Christian Democrats are 
fundamentally opposed to class warfare. 

Christian Democracy is a_ reform 
party. It not only recognizes the need 
for very considerable social and eco- 


Phen much confusion 
over Europe’s new political 
movement. Is it Catholic, rad- 


ical, or what? 


nomic reform, but has become identified 
with the movement for establishing 
social justice for the common man; in 
fact, it campaigns for the “primacy of 
labor,” as the Italian Christian Demo- 
crats did in the recent elections. In 
common with the parties of the Left, 
Christian Democacy advocates national 
planning of economic life and admits 
that this will entail some degree of 
nationalization and state ownership. Its 
main stress, however, is upon the need 
for reintegrating the laboring man into 
society by making him a_ responsible 
partner in the economic process of which 
he is a part. This is to be accomplished 
by the formation of “Industry Coun- 
cils” in the shops and factories where 
labor and management meet to solve 
their common problems and to plan 
their production program as well as to 
share in the profits. 

There is no doubt that the Christian 
Democratic social program would ap- 
pear extremely radical to many Ameri- 
cans, This is immediately evident from 
the program of the French Popular Re- 
publicans, which was drawn up during 
the Resistance movement and which is 
today the basic program for the recon- 
struction of France. This program calls 
for, among other things, a national 
planned economy, the nationalization 
of power and natural resources, of in- 
surance companies and the large banks, 
wide participation of organized labor 
in social and economic life with a very 
extensive. social security program. At 
the same time, it stresses the need of 
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eliminating the condition of the pro- 
letariat by making it possible for all to 
obtain property. 

Actually, this program is not as 
“radical” as it sounds, and {t 1s dictated 


more by the desperate economic need of. 


France than by political ideology. Then, 
too, its terminology is misleading to 
\mericans. Thus the main purpose of 
the “nationalization” of the banks and 
the insurance system was to obtain gov- 
ernment control over the credit system 
of the country such as our government 
in fact possesses in the United States. 
But while such control in the case of 
the banks has been obtained by actual 
state ownership, “nationalization” for 
MRP is by no means identical with 
state ownership. As a matter of fact, the 
basic MRP economic program, drawn 
up in August 1945, expressly opposes 
state ownership and management. Its 
1im is described as “economic democ- 
racy.” Just as political democracy is 
characterized by the participation of the 
people in government, so, according to 
MRP, economic democracy means self- 
eovernment in economic life with the 
widest participation of the people. In 
the few cases of the large key industries 
which tend to be monopolistic by nature 
and where national control is essential 
for the common good, MRP advocates 


the formation of associations or co- — 


operative units in which representatives 
of labor, owners, and government share 
in the determination of policy. Nation- 
alization in this sense offers an alterna- 
tive which is neither private nor state 
ownership. 

Another factor which is extremely im- 
portant in the popularity of the Chris- 
tian Democrats is the prominent role 
they played in the movement of Re- 
sistance against the Nazis. This is espe- 
cially true of the Popular Republicans 
in France. MRP leader Georges Bidault, 
Premier and Foreign Minister, was 
President of the National Council of 
Resistance, which was the central com- 
mittee of all the numerous Resistance 
groups in France during the Nazi oc- 
cupation. The President of the Party 
was the Radio Voice of General De 
Gaulle’s Free France, broadcasting from 


aad 


London during the war. The under- 
ground experience of the MRP leaders 
during the war is reflected now in the 


political success of their party. 


This connection of the Christian 
Democratic parties with religion has 
given rise to much misunderstanding. 
To the average American, it often ap- 
pears to be an example of the Church 
mixing in politics. The Christian Dem- 
ocrats, however, continually stress that 
they are not a “Church party” and that 
they do not appeal to men of any par- 
ticular faith but to all men of good will 
who accept their political program. 
This is borne out in practice. Christian 
Democracy accepts men of all faiths. 
Italy and France, being mostly Catholic, 
gather most of their members from 
among the Catholics. But in Germany 
both Protestants and Catholics join in 
the work of the Christian Democratic 
Union. The size of the French MRP 
vote makes it fairly evident that men 
of no particular religious convictions as 
well as Christians also voted for it. 


HY then do these parties use the 

name Christian and call themselves 
“parties of Christian democratic in- 
spiration”? The answer rests to a con- 
siderable extent upon the particular 
conditions of continental European po- 
litical life. One of the basic principles 
of Christian. Democracy is the need of 
restoring morality in public life. The 
evils of Nazism revealed what happens 
when morality is considered as having 
no bearing upon public life and the 
actions of the state. 

Christian Democracy uses the name 
of “Christian” to signify that it stands 
for morality in public as well as pri- 
vate life. Thus it reaffirms in a public 
way the fact that our Christian heritage 
is the moral basis of our way of life and 
that political action must conform to it. 

In defending the spiritual dignity of 
man as understood in the Christian 
tradition, it also defends the place of 
religion. That is why it is found de- 
fending the interests of religion in the 
particular instances when they become 
involved with political issues. We are 
fortunate in America that we have not 








Danger Ahead 


> The fashionably attired matron was 
stopped at the church door by an 
usher. 

“May I see your invitation to the 


wedding?” the young man asked. 


“I have none,” she snapped. 
“Are you a friend of the groom?” the usher ventured timidly: 


“Certainly not!” was the indignant answer. “I am the bride’s 
mother!” 
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yet come to tolerate open attacks upon 
the value of religion in the political 
field. Our religious heritage is taken 
for granted in political life, and its 
values are not questioned by our public 
servants even though they may not al- 
ways be accepted by them. Thus it has 
been possible on the whole for religion 
to remain above and outside political 
battles in the United States. 

In Europe, however, it has been a 
very different story. There the value of 
religion itself has often been a political 
issue, and there have been many politi- 
cal groupings whose sole unifying 
force was their anticlerical or antire- 
ligious character. In this situation it 
has been necessary for men of religious 
convictions to band together to defend 
religion in the political arena and in 
so doing to defend the spiritual free- 
dom of man. The Christian Democratic 
parties today carry on that fight in Eu- 
rope at the same time that they fight 
for a progressive social and economic 
program to bring justice for the com- 
mon man. 


By a queer quirk of fate, perhaps the 
most famous of the Christian Demo- 
crats has until recently been in America. 
Don Sturzo, the elder statesman of Chris- 
tian Democracy, is in a very real sense 
its spiritual father. 

Don Sturzo is an Italian priest who 
is remembered and loved throughout 
Italy for his long work to better the 
lot of the Italian peasants and workers. 
That reached its high point with his 
founding in 1919 the Italian Popular 
Party, the forerunner of the present 
Christian Democratic Party. Although 
no priests are now allowed to hold office 
in the Italian Christian Democratic 
Party, conditions were so very different 
during the first years of this century 
that only a priest could then accomplish 
that work. A promising start was made 
immediately following the first World 
War to bring together Christianity and 
democracy in Italian political life. Be- 
fore that time, in Italy as in much of 
the rest of Europe, those who called 
themselves democrats were not Chris- 
tians, while those who claimed to de- 
fend Christianity were not democrats. 
Don Sturzo and his group were both, 
and even his worst political enemies 
admitted it. 

Unfortunately, this beginning was cut 
short by the advent of Fascism. Don 
Sturzo was compelled to flee his native 


land and, since then, has been an exile. 


in many lands. 


The outbreak of the second World 
War brought him to this country. From 
a room in Brooklyn this little old man 
of seventy-five years, most of them spent 
in the service of Christian Democracy, 
watched the triumph of his ideals, in 
political action in Europe. 
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urgent moral cases should be brought to one’s Pastor or Confessor. * 


Baptist Church 


Will you kindly give me some information about the 
history and religious beliefs of the Baptists?—R.v.1. 


The Baptists constitute a Protestant religious denomina- 
tion which exists principally in English-speaking countries. 
The name of the denomination derives from its character- 
istic doctrine and practice regarding baptism. 

There have been attempts by certain Baptist historians to 
trace the origin of their movement to the time of Christ. Con- 
sequently, there has been a reluctance to admit any human 
founder of the sect. This attitude can gain no support in 
ebjective historical study. As a matter of fact, the Baptist 
denomination owes its origin to the influence of the tenets 
held by persons and groups in the early days of the Protes- 
tant Revolt and even before that time. 

It was in Holland that certain English Independents, or 
Brownists, first came into contact with the Anabaptist doc- 
trines. The Mennonites also seem to have exercised some 
influence on the early Baptists. The first definite step toward 
founding a religious group which was to develop into what 
was to become known as the Baptists occurred in Amsterdam. 
The Reverend John Smyth became a convert to the Ana- 
baptists and founded a new congregation. Some of the 
members of that group went to London in 1612. Though 
Smyth rejected infant baptism, he did not hold that immer- 
sion was the only valid manner of baptizing. 

Almost from the very beginning of the movement, it was 
divided into “General” Baptists, who believed in the uni- 
versal character of Christ’s redemption, and “Particular” 
Baptists, who maintained the Calvinistic doctrine that 
Christ's redemption was intended for the elect alone. It was 
the Particular Baptists who put emphasis on baptism by im- 
mersion, but between 1640 and 1660 the General Baptists also 
began. to claim that immersion was the only valid mode of 
baptism. 

The Baptist Church in the United States is not strictly 
an offshoot of that in England. It had an independent origin. 
Roger Williams, after his banishment from the Massachusetts 
Colony, repudiated the baptism he had received in infancy 
and had himself rebaptized by an adherent, Ezechiel Holli- 
man. Williams then baptized Holliman and ten other fol- 
lowers, and thus the first Baptist congregation with a 
membership of twelve was set up in the New World. 

It is very difficult to generalize on the doctrinal teaching of 
the Baptists. Each Baptist congregation is an independent 
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Anonymous letters will not be considered. 


religious body, and the various general bodies are merely 
associations for the purpose of carrying out missionary, edu- 
cational, and other such activities. In strictly doctrinal mat- 
ters, they repudiate infant baptism and also hold that 
baptism is a mere symbol of the faith within the soul—and 
not, as Catholics believe, a means of canceling sins and in- 
fusing grace. In their teaching on the Holy Eucharist, they 
repudiate the real presence of the Body and Blood of Christ 
and hold that the Last Supper merely sets forth the death of 
Christ as the sustaining power of the believer's life. In com- 
mon with other Protestant denominations, they maintain 
that the Bible is the only rule of faith and religious practice 
and that everyone may interpret Holy Scripture according 
to his own knowledge and enlightenment. A more or less 
pronounced Calvinistic attitude prevails in their teaching 
about predestination, justification, grace, and the means of 
grace. ‘ 

In the United States there are twenty-one Baptist bodies 
with a total membership of about 8,000,000. Of this number 
about 95 per cent is in the following three groups: Negro 
Baptists (3,800,000), Southern Baptist Convention (2,700,- 
000), Northern Baptist Convention (1,300,000). 


Obstetrical Practice 


1) Does the Catholic Church approve of painless child- 
birth? If not, why not? 

2) Does the Church approve of Caesarean delivery when 
not absolutely necessary? 


1) There is nothing morally wrong in relieving the pains 
of childbirth, especially in cases where pain is severe and of 
long duration. A moral issue does arise when it comes to a 
consideration of methods. The use ,of drugs and narcotics 
during delivery must be governed by certain general prin- 
ciples. It would be morally wrong, outside of a case of ex- 
treme necessity, to use a dangerous drug, because that would 
amount to exposing the life or health of the mother, or in- 
fant, or both to danger without sufficient reason. In more 
recent times, however, better forms of obstetrical anesthesia 
and methods of administration have been devised. When a 
properly trained physician is in attendance and the patient 
is given adequate nursing attention, danger to mother and 
child is reduced to a minimum. As long as the life and health 
of mother and child are properly safeguarded, no serious 
objection is raised by Catholic moralists against the use of 
anesthesia in difficult, or even in normal deliveries. 
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2) It would be bad surgical practice, and also wrong mor- 
ally, to perform a Caesarean section, or any other surgery, 
without sufficient reason. Perhaps the inquirer’s difficulty 
rests with the expression, “absolutely necessary.” 

\ Caesarean section would be considered absolutely neces- 
sary if it were the only means that could be employed in a 
particular case to effect a delivery. Such extreme necessity 
need not be present to justify the operation. All that is 


necessary is that the physician judge it to be the safer or 
more prudent procedure, 


Servile Work on Sunday 


| have always been under the impression that embroid- 
ering, crocheting, and similar handiwork are not considered 
servile work and are permissible on Sunday. Over a year 
ago I learned from the “Sign Post” that knitting was for- 
bidden. This was quite a shock to me and several friends. Is 
embroidering or crocheting forbidden on Sunday? If the 
crocheting of an edging or a scarf is allowed, why not 
the knitting of similar objects?—MRs. M. F., PORTLAND, MAINE 


lhe Church forbids servile work on Sundays and holy days 
of obligation that we may have time and opportunity to 
attend Mass, hear instructions, read good books, and _ inci- 
dentally, that we may recuperate the mind and body for the 
better service of God and neighbor. 

Servile work is, in general, work done by manual workers. 
Liberal work, in general, is that which is the product of skill 
and due to mental effort. There is also a class of work which 
is not exclusively either, and it might be called mixed work. 
lt is quite easy to determine certain classes of work. Thus, it 
is evident that to plow, dig, sow, reap, print, sew, wash, iron, 
etc, are servile work. It is not servile work to study, write, do 
artistic work in sculpture, design, embroider, even if these 
ire done for pay. 

rhough not servile work, judicial proceedings are forbid- 
den, but it is not forbidden to do private legal work, such as 
lawyers do in preparation of a case or a brief. Civil occupa- 
tions, such as public trading, are also forbidden unless there 1s 
legitimate contrary custom, or a special indult has been 
rranted in their favor. 

Concerning knitting, we have no recollection of treating of 
this matter in the “Sign Post” and we can find no reference 
to it in our files. Is the inquirer sure that she read about 
knitting being forbidden in THE S1GNn? 

in direct answer to the inquiry, we shall say that embroid- 
ering, as stated above, is not considered servile work. Crochet- 
work would seem to be in the class of artistic work. There is 
some question about knitting. To settle this, we can call 
upon the criterion of legitimate custom and take the position 
that in our country knitting, as it is commonly engaged in, is 
not looked upon as servile work. In this case and others of 
like nature, the standard of good people is a safe one to go by. 


Feast of the Purification 


Why is February 2 known as the Feast of the Purifica- 
tion instead of the Feast of the Presentation of Our Lord 
in the Temple? The latter is emphasized in the prayers of 
the Mass for that day.—H.V.M., NEW YORK 


The feast receives its designation because our Blessed 
Mother went.to the Temple in accordance with the law of 
purification. In the routine fulfillment of this law, the puri- 
fication of the mother was the main feature. In the case of 
Jesus and Mary, it was quite different. When the Divine 
Infant was presented in the Temple, the aged Simeon, in- 
structed by the Holy Spirit, took the Child into his arms 
and proclaimed Him to be “a light of revelation to the Gen- 
tiles and a glory for thy people Israel” (Luke, 2:33). The 
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liturgy of the Mass naturally and logically directs attention 
to the proclamation of the advent of the Messias. 

This is the oldest feast in honor of the Blessed Virgin. The 
blessing of the candles and the procession. with lighted can. 
dles which follows were appointed in remembrance of the 
words of Simeon. Hence arose the popular name of Candle. 
mas to designate the feast. 


Calling Priest ‘‘Father’”’ 


I am a recent convert and am asked many questions 
about Catholic faith and practice. One question I have 
had some difficulty in answering is, why do we address a 
priest as “father’’? It is objected that this is contrary to the 
words of Christ in St. Matthew 23:9.—N, B., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


This is a very old objection and has been answered num- 
berless times. It is based on the text: “And call no one on 
earth your father; for one is your father, who is in heaven,” 
Whatever force the objection seems to have is due to taking 
the text rigidly and too literally and without regard to the 
context. 

If the Bible is quoted against the Catholic practice of ad- 
dressing a priest as father, how do the objectors justify giving 
the title to one of their earthly parents? After all, the Bible 
does call one parent father and commands us to honor him 
as such. “Honor thy father and thy mother.” (Exodus 20:12). 

A proper reading of the whole of Chapter 23 of St. 
Matthew's Gospel shows that Christ was referring to the un- 
charitable Scribes and Pharisees who were putting heavy bur- 
dens upon the people. He warned the people that they 
should not encourage the vanity of those men by saluting 
them as Rabbi, Master, or Father. The words of Christ were 
directed to those who understood that He was not speaking 
literally, but was urging that it be remembered that the 
father who comes first is the Father in heaven. All paternity 
is of God, and we owe our being, and all that have, including 
our earthly father, to Him. No claims of an earthly father 
can prevail against our duties to God, our heavenly Father. 

Catholics do not call a priest “father’ in the same sense as 
that in which they refer to God as their Father. A priest, 
through the power given to him by Christ, is a father in the 
spiritual sense, just as a natural parent is a father in the 
earthly sense. By administering baptism he brings spiritual 
life to the soul. He nourishes that life by administering the 
other Sacraments. He warns, teaches, helps with advice in the 
spiritual order as does an earthly father in the temporal 
order. That is why St. Paul attributes a true paternity to 
himself, saying: “I write these things not to put you to shame, 
but to admonish you as my dearest children. . . . For in 


Christ Jesus, through the Gospel, did I beget you.” (I Cor. 
4:14,15) 


Our Lady of La Salette 


Of late I have heard a little about the apparition of Our 
Lady of La Salette. Will you give a brief account of the 
devotion? —MRS. J. N., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


La Salette is a place in the diocese of Grenoble, France. It 
was there that the Blessed Virgin appeared to two young 
shepherds, Mélanie Calvat and Maximin Giraud. The appari- 
tion occurred on September 19, 1846. As is usual in such 
cases there immediately arose a question as to the authenticity 
of the vision and the veracity of the children. The Bishop 
of Grenoble appointed a commission to investigate the event, 
and the report of the committee was that the reality of the 
apparition should be admitted. This did not quiet the oppo- 
sition, and as a result of the agitation raised over the matter, 
Bishop de Bruillard took a determined stand. He declared 
that the evidence presented justified the acceptance of the 
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apparition as certain, and in 185] he authorized the devotion 
to Our Lady of La Salette. In 1852 the first stone of the 
church on the Mount of La Salette was laid, and this church 
has become the center of pilgrimage and devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin under the title of Our Lady of La Salette. 


The Holy Family in Egypt 


How long did the Holy Family remain in Egypt?—8.M.X., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


St. Matthew records that the exile of the Holy Family 
ended with Herod's death, but he does not fix the exact time 
at which it began. According to Josephus, Herod died in the 
early days of April, 760 A.U.C., which would be the fourth 
year of our era. 

Because we do not know precisely the date of the Saviour’s 
birth, nor how long after His birth the Magi visited Bethle- 
hem, it is impossible to determine with certainty the dura- 
tion of the sojourn.of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph in Egypt. 
From early times to the present a great variation of opinion 
has prevailed on this point. According to those who place the 
Magi’s visit and the slaughter of the Innocents before the 
Presentation in the Temple, the duration of the exile lasted 
only a few weeks. Other interpreters extend the time to a 
period of eight or ten years. The opinion which seems most 
acceptable to us is that the Holy Family remained in Egypt 
two or three years. 


The Magi 


Please inform the writer regarding the race and religion 
of the Magi.—w. C., MONTREAL, CAN. 


In his gospel, St. Matthew merely states that the Magi 
came “from the East.” From this general statement it is im- 
possible to determine accurately their native country. Con- 
sequently the particular country from which the Magi came 
will always remain uncertain. Nevertheless, Persia seems to 
be the most likely place. The name “Magi” is of Persian 
origin, and in early Christian art, the dress of the Magi is 
Persian in style. 

It is also impossible to state with certainty the number of 
the Magi. The reckoning of three originated in the three- 
fold number of gifts which they offered. On early monu- 
ments, two, four, and sometimes six are represented. The 
Syrians and Armenians consider the number to have been 
twelve. 

Since the ninth century the three Magi have been desig- 
nated by proper names—Gaspar, Balthasar, and Melchior, 
but of course there is no evidence that these names are au- 
thentic. Likewise, we have no solid basis in historical fact to 
consider one of them as black, and. the other two as white. 
Since they came from the same country, the difference in 


color should be considered the result merely of artistic 


creation. 

The Magi evidently belonged to the Median-Persian caste 
from whom the ministers of the Mazdean religion were taken. 
The Mazdean religion was the nearest approach to mono- 
theism then known outside the revealed religion of the Jews, 
and the Magi, as a class,.were also familiar with at least some 
of the books of the Old Testament. From the Jews of the 
Captivity and the Dispersion, and from the Greek version of 
the Sacred Scriptures, prophecies concerning the future 
Messias became known throughout the Orient. Judea was 
looked upon as the place of origin of the promised liberator 
who would initiate a new age in the history of mankind. In 
the East, men sought in the stars signs which would indicate 
the approach of the new era. The Magi were by their very 
profession of this number. While it is true that some who 
studied the stars fell into the practices of sorcery and magic, 
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others remained faithful to the higher principles inculcated 
by the Mazdean religion. 

Whether they were few or many, the particular Magi men- 
tioned by St. Matthew regarded the astral phenomenon which 
they beheld in the sky as a special sign. This sign, however, 
would not be sufficient in itself to indicate to the Magi what 
they were to do, We cannot eliminate the supernatural from 
the appearance of “the star in the East” and the understand- 
ing of its meaning. To the external sign was added an en- 
lightenment from within; a divine revelation which made 
precise the meaning of the star and urging the Magi to go 
and offer their homage to the newborn King. 

With the return to their own country, the Magi pass out 
of history. A later tradition tells us that they were martyred 
for the Faith, and that their bodies, after having been pre- 
served for some time at Constantinople and Milan, were 
transferred to the Cathedral of Cologne. 


Ladies of the Grail 


| have heard that there are missionary Sisters in this 
country who do not wear a habit. Are there any communi- 
ties of these Sisters in Ohio?—M.L.B., PAINSVILLE, OHIO. 


It is very likely that our inquirer refers to the religious 
community known as Ladies of the Grail. It is commonly 
thought that the members of this congregation do not wear 
a distinctive religious garb but this is not quite accurate. 
During their novitiate and at other times while living in 
community to attend more constantly to their own spiritual 
welfare, the members do wear a distinctive religious garb. 
While engaged in the various religious and social activities 
to which they devote themselves, the members of the institute 
dress in civilian attire. Anyone desiring further information 
can obtain it by writing to: Ladies of the Grail, GRAILVILLE, 
LOVELAND, OHIO. 


The Magdalens 


I was very much embarrassed when unable to furnish to 
a non-Catholic friend information concerning the Mary 
Magdalens. Will you please enlighten me on the history 
and mission of these religious women?—R.M., WASHING- 
TON, D.C. 


There have been in the Church various congregations of 
religious women which have taken some form of the name 
Magdalen. Concerning those of past ages, we refer readers 
to the Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. IX, page 524. 

In more modern times, the Magdalen Sisterhood has been 
established in connection with convents of the Sisters of the 
Good Shepherd. It owes its origin to St. Mary of St. Euphra- 
sia, first Superior General of the Congregation of Our Lady 
of Charity of the Good Shepherd of Angers. This saintly 
woman wished to make provision for those sincere penitents 
who desired to embrace the religious life, but because of their 
past found it impossible to gain admission to religious com- 
munities of women. Candidates, however, are not limited 
exclusively to those who have been members of the “penitent 
class” in Good Shepherd convents. Many women who are 
desirous of living a life of seclusion, prayer, and penance 
also join the Sisterhood. 

Where they are established, the Magdalens occupy a sepa- 
rate building on the premises of a Good Shepherd convent, 
and are governed by a directress who is appointed by the pro- 
vincial superior of the Good Shepherd Sisters. They take the 
vows of religion, and live in accordance with an adaptation 
of the Carmelite rule. The Magdalen Sisters observe per- 
petual cloister, and spend much time each day in vocal and 
mental prayer. 
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Nullivan to 


Sullivan 


BY JOHN C. 
HANLEY 





Illustrated by HARVEY KIDDER 


‘Tw Sullivans learn the simple lesson 


that in order to be really brave you have to 


fight yourself at times 


: E SEATED, please,” the nun said. 

B “Sister will be here in a few min- 
utes.” 

She turned in a swirl of black and 
closed the door, shutting in: the smell 
» floor wax; the light from the un- 
shaded bulb in the ceiling striking the 
cream-colored walls, the crucifix over 
the door, and the mezzotint of Saint 
Cecelia; the schoolroom-green _ blinds 
with the single cords dangling from 
them; the man and the little girl. 

They stared at each other over the 
marble-top table in the center of the 
room after the door closed; the little 
girl with the face shaped like a heart 
and the sherry-colored eyes, the man 
with the young face and the silver hair. 

“Come over here, Aggie,” the man 
said. His voice was warm and strong, 
intensely masculine. It was a voice that 
subdued the outrageous handsomeness 
of his appearance—the sharp, symmetri- 
cal profile, the perfect teeth—to a true 
relationship with his personality; so 
that, listening to him, you could forget 
he was handsome. The tone of his voice 
was another thing. Confident, it seemed 
more like a kind of music he'd learned 
to play than something that belonged 
to what lived behind his eyes, dark, 
painted, and puzzled like the little girl’s. 
He patted the place beside him on the 
sofa. “Sit over here beside me.” 

Che little girl moved across the room 
like light. She jumped to a seat on the 
sofa and snuggled up to the man. He 
put his arm around her waist and with 
his free hand scratched at the upholstery. 
Do you know what this sofa’s covered 
with?” he asked the little girl. 

“What's it covered with?” The child’s 
voice was thin and tense. 

“Horsehair.” He rubbed her finger 
icross the surface of the fabric. “My 
erandmother had a horsehair sofa in her 
parlor. I never liked to sit on it when I 
was a little boy.” 
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“It scratches,” the child said. Then, 
“Daddy!” Her voice was suddenly alive 
with fear. “I think I hear her.” 

The man listened, tightened his hold 
around her waist. “I think I do, too.” 
He bent over the little girl. “And we're 
glad she’s coming, aren't we?” 

She moistened her lips and nodded, 
with courage, without conviction. 

Through the glass panel in the door 
they could see the nun moving along 
the corridor. She walked in that erect 
way, with that air of deliberate purpose 
that most nuns suggest as they walk. 
She looked neither old nor young. When 
she saw’ the two visitors, she smiled. 
Then she sneezed. Three times. When 
she turned the knob and crossed the 
threshold, she was holding a handker- 
chief to her mouth. 

“God bless you, Sister,” the man said, 
laughing. 

“Isn’t that awful, sneezing like that?’ 
The nun spoke rapidly, examining them 
as she talked. “I have an allergy, the 
doctor tells me. He’s making tests. He'll 
probably find it’s floor wax or furni- 
ture polish.” She was still smiling at 
them, and there was a lightness in her 
gaze now that matched her smile. “Now 
that I’ve told you all that, I can say 
good evening.” 

“Good evening, Sister.” The man 
spoke in a voice for himself and the 
little girl. “We're the Sullivans. My 
daughter's name is Agnes. This is Sister 
Angela, Aggie.” 

“I’m glad to see you both. Let’s sit 
down, shall we?" The Sullivans moved 
back to the sofa and Sister Angela drew 
up a chair near them. “I'll bet you never 
saw a Sister sneeze before, did you, 
Agnes?” 

Agnes shook her head. 

“Agnes never saw a Sister before to- 
day.” Sullivan said, his voice pitched so 
that the three of them were drawn into 
a secret. “And that’s why we thought 


we'd better drop in and see you, Sister.” 

Sister Angela turned to Agnes and her 
smile grew more intimate. “Your father 
doesn’t know I saw you this morning.” 
Her voice tapped gaily at Agnes who 
sat stiffly on the sofa, her chin cutting 
into her chest and her eyes growing 
darker. “I wanted to talk to you then 
to tell you something about school, but 
you ran out of line before I had a 
chance to speak to you. I guessed you 
would run home. Did you?” 

Agnes nodded slowly; her right hand 
reached out for her father’s. 

“Well, you know,” Sister Angela said, 
“that’s exactly what I did the first day 
I went to school. I went to Mass in the 
church all right, with my mother, just 
as you did. But after. Mass, when the 
other children got in line to march over 
to school, I just didn’t go. I ran. My 
mother followed me all the way home, 
but she didn’t catch me until I was 
inside the gate, back in my own yard.” 

“Why did you run away,, Sister?” Sul- 
livan asked, a little like a prompter. 

“Well, Mister Sullivan,” Sister said 
still looking at Agnes, “when you ask me 
that now I can’t tell you honestly. I sup- 
pose I had no reason at all. Of course, I 
thought I had a‘reason. If you’d asked 
me that day why I ran home I suppose 
I should have said I was afraid of the 
sisters, or of the school, or of the other 
children. I should have said that prob- 
ably. But I'd never say that now. Be- 
cause now I never say I’m afraid of any- 
thing.” 

Still the interlocutor, Sullivan spoke 
again. “L imagine you had a talk with 
your father that evening.” 


oe nen nodded. “Exactly! With my 
father. And | should imagine he said 
about the same things to me that Agnes’ 
daddy said to her.” She pulled her chair 
closer to the child. “What did your 
daddy say to you, Agnes?” 

Agnes stared at her shoes for a long 
minute. 

“Shall I tell Sister, Agnes?” Sullivan 
leaned closer to his daughter. Agnes 
nodded, not lifting her eyes. 

“We went for a walk after dinner,” 
Sullivan began, “just Agnes and I. We 
walked over to Buttonwood Park and 
sat on one of the benches in front of 
the statue of John Paul Jones. Then | 
told her how the Sullivans felt about 
being afraid.” 

“And what did you say?” Sister was 
looking at the father now. He was lean- 
ing forward, his elbows on his knees. 

“First, 1 told Agnes about her grand- 
father, Ned Sullivan, and how no one 
ever heard Ned Sullivan say he was 
afraid of anything or anybody. Then I 
told her about her Uncle Tom. And 
what did I say about him, Agnes?” 

“He was little,” Agnes muttered. 
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“That's right. I said he was little. 
What else did I say?” 

“‘He said he’d never run away from 
the biggest man in the world.’” 

“That’s right. I told you that’s what 
he said. And why did I tell you he said 
that?” 

“ ‘Because he was Tom Sullivan.’” 

“That’s right. And then I said you 
were always to remember something. 
Didn't I? And the thing that you were 
always to remember was that you were 

who?” 
“‘Aones Elizabeth Sullivan.’ ” 
“And... 
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“‘And I’m not going to run away 
from anything.’ ”’ 

“That's right! You’re Agnes Elizabeth 
Sullivan, and you’re just too brave to 
run away from anything.” 

The two were staring at each other 
now, both solemn and earnest, forgetful, 
in that second, of the nun in the room 
with them. 

She watched them, struggling to steady 
the smile on her lips. She reached out 


‘and took Agnes by the hand. “That 


was a brave, sweet speech, Agnes,” she 
said. “It’s just like the one my father 
told me to make the day I ran home 


from school. Can you guess what my 
father’s name was?” 

Agnes stared uncertainly at her hand 
caught in the nun’s grasp. She looked 
up, still undecided about the hand. 
“No.” she said. 

“Dan Sullivan. That was my father’s 
name. And he told me the same things 
about the Sullivans that your father 
told you.” 

Agnes looked down at the hand again, 
looked up, reassured. 

“Did he tell you about Uncle Tom?” 


He bent over the little girl. “And 


we’re glad she’s coming, aren’t we?” 
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Sullivan grinned. 


“You probably were ; 
a Sullivan at that.” é 
“Not about Uncle Tom, darling,” 


Sister said. “About Unéle John.” 

“And what did he say?” The tightness 
was leaving Agnes’ voice now. 

“He said that Uncle John would stand 
up against anything—and never run 
way. And I believed him. And do you 
know what I did?” 

“What did you do?” Agnes put out 
her free hand to touch the beads on 
Sister Angela’s rosary. 

“IT went back to school the next day. 
\lone. The way my Uncle Jolt and 
your Uncle Tom and your grandfather 
would have done. And I stayed there, 
just as they'd have done. And I wasn’t 
afraid of anything or anybody. Because 
[ kept telling myself that that’s the way 
the Sullivans were—not afraid of any- 
thing or anybody.” 


GNES said nothing. She was finger- 
ing the beads with uninhibited 
curiosity. Sister Angela stared over her 
head at the child’s father. They nodded 
at each other like successful conspirators. 
\gnes looked up suddenly. “Was your 
daddy a soldier?” 

Sister Angela nodded. “When I was a 
little girl there was another war, and my 
daddy was a soldier in that war.” 

“My daddy was a soldier, too,” Agnes 
said. “A captain.” 

“Suppose we tell Sister about Daddy 
some other time,” Sullivan said, apol- 
ogizing to the nun with a quick glance. 

“Well, you know, Agnes, I’d like to 
hear anything you could tell me about 
your daddy. But perhaps you'd like to 
hear something about my daddy first. 
Would you?” Sister Angela pulled Agnes 
into her lap. 
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Agnes said: “Tell me about him.” 


“Well, before he became a_ soldier 
and went to war, my father was an 
actor.” Sullivan stiffened and caught his 
breath. The nun stared straight down at 
Agnes. “That was before I was born,” 
she said carefully. “When I was born he 
was a soldier. He was a real actor be- 
fore that, though. And a good one. Not 
in the movies, but on the stage. He had 
a good voice and great imagination, and 
when you saw him acting you felt he'd 
always been the man he was pretending 
to be there on the stage. He stopped 
acting, of course, when he became a 
soldier. Because then he had to fight. 
And he was hurt while he was fighting. 
In a peculiar way. He wasn’t hit by a 
bullet or a bomb. But he suffered so 
much from seeing other men hurt that 
he was hurt, too. And when the war was 
over and he came home, he said he 
couldn’t face an audience again and 
that he’d never act again.” 

“And what did he do?’ Agnes’ voice 
was. polite and uninterested. Her father 
was staring at the nun, his face white 
with the muscles taut, his eyes darker 
than ever with pain. 

““What did he do?” Sister Angela 
repeated. “Why, he did what any Sulli- 
van would do. He remembered that a 
Sullivan isn’t afraid of anything or any- 
body. And he made himself go back on 
the stage, just as I made myself go back 
to school, just as you’re going to make 
yourself go back to school in the morn- 
ing. He realized what you're realizing 
now: that everyone has to fight himself 
a little sometimes just to make himself 
realize how brave he is. You see that, 
don’t you, Agnes?” 








Agnes nodded solemnly. 

Her father moved for the first time 
since the nun had begun her story. He 
straightened up. “Sister,” he said, the 
color gone from his voice. 

“Yes, Mister Sullivan.” 
voice shook a little. 

“IT understand an actor named Sullj. 
van was to give readings from Hamle; 
in the high school auditorium nex 
week.” 

“That’s so.” Sister Angela faced: Sul. 
livan in an attitude of bravery. “Rever. 
end Mother said, however, that it had 
been necessary to cancel the perform. 
ance. 

“Well, I believe I have a later report. 
I understand he’ll be there.” 

“You mean Sullivan will be there?” 

He nodded. “He’s apparently afflicted 
with the tribal curse. Has to prove he's 
one of the valiant Sullivans even though 
it kills him.” 


The nun 


one ANGELA smiled like a child. , 
“I’m so glad. I’m so glad.” 

“Who's 
asked. 

“You are,” her father said. He rose. 

“And so is your father,” Sister Angela 
told her, letting Agnes slide from her 
lap. 

“Are we going now?” Agnes asked, 
still clinging to Sister’s rosary. 

“Yes,” her father said. “Sister has to 
write to her cousin, Ananias Sullivan in 
Scandinavia tonight, and we don’t want 
to keep her too long. You run ahead 
down the corridor and open the door 
for us.” 

Sister Angela laughed, loudly and re- 
laxingly. She stopped to pat Agnes on 
the cheek. “Good night, darling. You 
run ahead. I'll look for you in school 
tomorrow.” 

“Good night,” Agnes said. She patted 
Sister Angela’s cheek and smiled. “You 
hurry now, Daddy,” she said to her 
father and turned to dash down the 
corridor. 

Sister Angela drew herself up. She 
stared straight at Sullivan. “Good night, 
Sully,” she said. 

Sullivan grinned. “You probably were 
a Sullivan at that.” 

“I was,” she said. “A real one. And so 
are you.” 

Sullivan shook his head. “I’m not 
sure. I’m an honest actor, though I 
couldn’t have hammed that speech to 
Agnes tonight. I had to mean it. So,” 
he grinned a Sullivan grin before he 
resumed with an actor’s timing, “I 
called Reverend Mother before Agnes 
and I started out and told her I'd keep 
the date for the readings.” , 

The pain left his eyes for an instant 
and the grin became a smile. Sister 
Angela put out her hand. Sullivan took 
it. “I'll be seeing you in the movies 
maybe,” he said. 


Valiant Sullivan?” Agnes 
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Invitation to Glory 


HERE are many false impressions 
pees God's dealings with men. A 
most prevalent opinion is this: the men 
and women fortunate enough to escape 
suffering are they whom God favors. 
Conversely, the men and women who 
never get rich, who never regain their 
health, who labor for a pittance and 


suffer without temporal compensation 


are they whom God disfavors. The con- 
trol of human events by Divine Provi- 
dence is so misconstrued that God ap- 
pears like some petty politician meting 
out doles. God is sometimes so badly 
judged that the wisdom of His govern- 
ment is interpreted as misrule and un- 
toward discrimination, Here is an incor- 
rect notion implying that material sui- 
fering is God’s way of telling Mr. Brown 
and Mrs. Smith personally how much 
He is displeased with them. 

This reasoning misses the whole point 
of God's providential plan, which has 
incorporated suffering as a necessary 
part of Christian perfection. “Whom the 
Lord loveth He chastiseth,” 
paradoxically reads the Book 
of Proverbs. It is a reminder 
that human suffering has a di- 
vine destiny. Not without rea- 
son does God dispense suffering 
with a lavish hand. ‘The human 
heartaches He permits are but 
so many pledges of future 
tremors of bliss a soul will en- 
joy in eternity. Suffering, it is 
true, appeared first as a divine 
curse laid heavily upon the 
head of humankind. But since 
the coming of a Saviour, hu- 
man suffering has forgotten its 
lowly origin. Divinely digiified, 
it knows that now it can be a 
sanctified steppingstone to God. 

The vocation of Mary in the 
scheme of God's providence 
was one of suffering. The mo- 
ment she unfalteringly an- 
swered the angel, “Be it done 
unto me according to thy 
word,” she made a pact with 
the mystery of suffering. She 
may not have imagined at the 
time the distressing scene of 
her Son’s rejection as the Mes- 
sias and her own implicated 
humiliation. She may not have 
imagined at the time the har- 
rowing reality of her Son, 
lashed by a whip, braided with 
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By NORBERT HERMAN, C.P. 


Mary understood her 
sufferings as God’s invitation 


to glory 


thorns, bruised by blows, disfigured with 
blood, and finally done to death by 
hateful deicides. But she did know then 
the meaning of her Son’s name, Jesus. 
She knew what the word “Saviour” im- 
plied: her Son was to become the Man 
of Sorrows prophesied by Isaias. As the 
years passed, she was to learn more in- 
tensely the meaning of her role as 
Mother of a God Crucified. 

It is true that God created her without 
stain of original sin, in view of her great 
dignity as the Mother of God. During 
her life she was preserved from all per- 
sonal sin. The span of her years was 
lived exclusively in God and for God. 
Creature above all other creatures blest, 
she never for one moment forfeited 





God's love. In her, divinity and human- 
ity kept their trysting hour, for in her 
chaste womb the Word assumed a hu- 
man nature. But she who was wholly of 
out humanity in person was not identi- 
fied with our lowly condition. There 
was no need for the restoration of a lost 
dignity in her life, because by the grace 
of God she was spared our common lot. 
Mary's position was more singular than 
that of the first woman. Eve was a sinful 
motherless-mother of men; Mary was a 
sinless Virgin-Mother among a race of 
sinners. 

Mary's unsurpassed human dignity as 
the Mother of God, and her renowned 
position as the lone survivor of a once 
Paradisiacal greatness, did not exempt 
her from a share in her Son’s Passion. 
As Christ’s sufferings were to become 
the symbol of divine love for human 
frailty, so Mary’s sufferings were to be- 
come the symbol of human love for 
divine power and mercy. The divine 
tribute of being most favored among 
men and the human tribute of 
being the pride of creation— 
these marks of nobility were 
conditioned by the firing proc- 
ess of suffering. As truly as she 
was the Mother of God and the 
Virgin unstained by sin, she 
was also pre-eminently the 
Mother of Sorrows, the Queen 
of Martyrs, the Woman wrapped 
in silence—the silence of a sor- 
rowing heart. God loved her 
more than any other creature, 
but God also exacted of her a 
corresponding measure of suf- 
fering. 

We of today are inclined to 
question God’s procedure. Why 
should His own Mother be 
called upon to suffer? Humanly 
speaking, it is not the human 
thing to do. Men do not ex- 
press their love for a mother 
by causing or permitting her 
pain. Even the mere thought 
of a mother’s sorrows has driven 
many a wayward son to tears. 
Nevertheless, God offered Mary 
the spiritual sword of sorrow. 
“Thine own soul a sword shall 
pierce.” To her, Simeon’s warn- 
ing was but the echoing of the 
fullness of her own words to 
the angel, “Behold the hand- 
maid of the Lord. Be it donc 
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unto me according to thy word.” God 
was introducing her to a unique martyr’s 
role where a sword would pierce many 
times and yet not kill. 

God, however, is not circumscribed by 
the limits of a man’s mind or by human 
conventions. God is motivated by His 
own inscrutable divine decrees which 
men frequently do not know, much less 
understand. What seems to them at 
times aggravating mismanagement, ap- 
parent unconcern, or even wanton fool- 
ishness may only be the wisdom of God 
pursuing a visibly devious course of 
events for a greater good. God permitted 
His own Mother to suffer. It is a fact 
which we cannot question, But it is only 
part of the greater fact that at the same 
time He gave her the strength to endure 
her sufferings. More, He made her suf- 
ferings the pledge of her final glory 
which has exalted her above all other 
creatures, 


HAT men call the cruelty of God 
W: but the divine will drawing 
good out of evil. It is the divine fire 
extracting the gold of submission out of 
the dross of human pain. God's plan for 
human redemption and sanctification is 
so vast that men cannot begin to exhaust 
its infinite details. If men cannot ade- 
quately tend to the limited business of 
their own lives, how can they expect to 
begin to mind God's business? The mis- 
takes made by men in human affairs are 
an eloquent reminder that no man is in 
1 position to know all things human, 
much less divine! 

Che real truth of the matter is this: 
what sometimes looks to human eyes a 
sign of divine disfavor, in God's pure 
light may well be an_ invitation to 
eternal glory. If human love has its own 
strange reasons for acting which only 
the initiated may understand, then Di- 
vine Love may be permitted to have its 
own law of dealing with mankind. 

God allowed the spiritual sword to 
pierce His Mother through, but it was a 
sword lovingly dipped seven climactic 
times in the healing balm of divine 
fortitude. The sword which wounded 
was the sword which healed, the same 
sword which eventually paid the price of 
her distinctive final glory. If God offered 
Mary suffering in one hand, He offered 
her the strength to endure that suffering 
in the other. The same divine stroke 
which bowed Mary's head in grief raised 
up her heart higher in love. There was 
no cruelty here. There~was love, the 
wisdom of divine love which permitted 
1 sinless Mother to share the cross of her 
Son in order that she might share in His 
glory 

Chere is more than a divine touch of 
courtesy in the fact that God respects 
the human freedom He has created. God 
loves the work of His hands. All things 
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are good as they emerge from the work 
shop of His creative genius. Human 
liberty is no exception. A man’s nature 
is respected by God, and men are ex- 
pected to develop themselves according 
te God's plans. He does not cram human 
minds with knowledge simply because 
He has created those minds, Neither 
does He force human wills simply be- 
cause these cannot exist without His 
divine power. The test of truly great 
domination is not measured by brutal 
force but by a telling wisdom of gentle 
rule which disposes all things sweetly 
and according to their nature. God's 
control of creation is based upon love 
and wisdom. That is why He does not 
have recourse to such lowly human 
methods as force, brutality, or annihila- 
tion. Everything He has created is 
marked with the stamp of guarantee 
that it is not only genuine but that it 
will be preserved by Him in its essential 
nature. 

Mary’s spiritual martyrdom of suffer- 
ing was not ruthlessly thrust upon her 
by God. She was not forced to bear in 
her soul the marks of her Son's Passion 
any more than the Son of God was com- 
pelled to be crucified. Suffering was 
offered to her. It was presented to be 
accepted willingly. God expected her to 
make the right choice and to remain 
faithful to that choice. Without alarm, 
without anxiety, without hesitation, 
Mary accepted her leading role in the 
human pageant of pain. For her, it was 
simply God’s will that mattered. She 
knew well that suffering, like divine 
motherhood, was a gift from God. It 
was a privilege bestowed to test the 
nobility of her soul. 

Mary’s insight into the mystery of 
suffering was so thoroughly realistic that 
she never lost her spiritual poise or self- 
control in the encounter which ensued. 
She was not a victim of suffering like an 
unfortunate fatalist who still must suffer 
against his will. She was not like a proud 
rebel whose head is bloody but un- 





bowed, nor yet like one who is so 
crushed that he gives up the struggle. 

She was a victim of suffering in the 
sense that suffering wounded her by 
bringing many a tear to her checks, 
many an ache to her maternal heart. 
She was a victim of suffering in the same 
way that Christ apparently lost the 
battle of Calvary. Her passive defeat was 
like the tragedy of her Son’s cross, a 
victory in disguise. In reality, she was 
more the victor than the victim. For 
just as the Risen Christ and the Glori- 
fied Christ climaxed the drama of the 
Passion, so too the Mary of the Assump- 
tion and the Mary of the Coronation 
climaxed her earthly pageant of pain. 

It was the wisdom of Mary to repose 
her undying faith in Divine Providence. 
She knew that the suffering which God 
permitted was not meant to be an end 
but only a means. God's goodness would 
never allow the tears and heartaches of 
life to embitter men’s minds, harden 
their hearts, or drive them ever down- 
ward. His goodness had instilled a pur 
pose into suffering: men’s minds could 
thereby be sweetened, men’s hearts 
could thereby be softened; the whole 
world like a vast army in step could 
thereby be led upward and onward 
toward God. 


ARY in her wisdom saw pain 

not as a stoical exhibition: the 
cult of suffering for suffering’s sake. 
Neither did she regard it as the test of 
the strength of human nerves or as the 
hardening process of the finer sensibil- 
ities. In her wisdom she saw the majestic 
purpose of God’s courtesy to suffering. 
In her wisdom she humbled herself be- 
fore the divine wisdom. God did not fail 
her. It was His wisdom which eventually 
transformed a sorrowing mother into a 
joyful queen. It was His wisdom which 
made her suffering a plaintive overture 
to the eternal oratorio of love. It was 
the -wisdom of God which made her 
suffering a gracious invitation to glory. 





Footnotes to Fame—XXX 


> In his day there were few men 
of quicker wit than Clarence Darrow. 
The agility of his mind saved many 
a client but it also created in some 
men the impression that the client 
was guilty and was saved only by 


Darrow’s trickery. 





At a dinner one time, one of these men who had dined too well 
approached Darrow and asked spitefully, “Is there any case so low, 
so unjust, so dirty, that you won't take it and try to save the culprit?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” Darrow drawled genially. “What have you 


been doing now?” 


—John E. Donovan 
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We Can Be Thankful 


ALREADY, as Thanksgiving Day comes nearer, you can 
hear a voice here and there saying, “What have I to be thank- 
ful for?” Such a query was put to me the other day and in 
annoyance I gave a slightly rude answer. 

“You can be thankful,” said I, “that you can say out loud 
that you are not thankful.” But the mournful lady was not 
even annoyed. She went on talking, about the things she 
can’t get that she used to get, and the seams that are badly 


sewn and the buttons that come off, and you have to run to . 


three stores before you can get soap flakes or a chop, and all 
these strikes, and the car is in terrible shape, and the sales- 
people are rude, and life is gray and dreary. 

Well, as Mr. Longfellow put it, simply and sensibly, into 

each life some rain must fall. There is no use adding tears to 
the downpour—and surely never tears for such material 
things. 
- Many have reached the point, after these years since that 
first Thanksgiving Day, of considering the feast all there is 
to the day. But I am sure that for the Pilgrims the feast was 
chiefly a symbolic expression of thanks. Anyway, it was only 
the turkeys they themselves had shot and the maize they had 
ground and the pumpkins they had cooked that decorated 
their tables. Their thankfulness was because they were alive, 
had something to eat, and could express their opinions with- 
out being shot or imprisoned for doing so. 

The swinging cycle of war and trade and the rest of it has 
in our day made the simple meat of the Pilgrims an expensive 
item in a Thanksgiving menu. But if we can’t have turkey 
we can have chicken—and if not chicken, then we can eat 


fish or eggs. The important thing is to be thankful that we 


have something to replace the things we can’t ‘have. 


The Right of Freedom 


AND IT IS MORE IMPORTANT to forget material 
things, anyway. Let us be thankful for that and then give 
thanks for the really important thing which we still have: 
the right-to say what we want to say and to believe what we 
want to believe. And then let us give our time (instead of 
wondering if we can get a pot roast for dinner or must make 
corned beef hash do) to making sure we can keep that right. 

It is no easy thing to keep—that right of freedom. Perhaps 
it might be a good thing to give American children a course 
in history through the ages that will show them how often 
freedom was won and why it was lost and also how it can be 
kept, and against all comers. In fact, we can follow its course 
right in our country; we need not mention other lands. 

Some of us, for instance, feel that Henry Wallace spoke 
well and made a needed statement and that perhaps he was 
more wrong in his timing than in his facts. Some of us feel 
he spoke out of turn and was wrong besides. But no one 
throws him in jail because he spoke, and no one will, nor 
does anyone imprison us because we agree with him or object 
1o what he said, and no one will. That is the important thing: 
that we have freedom to express our convictions. 

I have a letter recently received, of the many that have 
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come asking for help for the poor and hungry and displaced 
of other countries wheré freedom is a lost word. The letter 
speaks of the people of Hungary—of children without even 
the most necessary clothing, of tuberculosis rife from under- 
nourishment, of parents mourning their children and not 
knowing where they have been sent or if they are any longer 
alive, of people deprived of the little food a ration card 
allows because of their political opinions, of industries 
destroyed and no raw materials to give employment, of 
despairing helpers who must turn away “yellow-faced mothers 
with skeleton children because we have not enough to give.” 

The letter adds that Hungary, a country with a proud 
Catholic past, will be a mission country unless help comes 
soon. 

I have another letter, this one from a nun in Europe, who 
also lists a sad array of misfortunes of the poor she is trying 
to help, and she adds: “These poor people are tempted to 
despair; it is almost superhuman to expect them to stand 
faithful to the Church which in their dire need gives them 
only words while the Communistic agencies help with food 
and clothes.” 

Of course we all help. We do all we can, and those who 
beg help for their poor know that too. But prayers and pack- 
ages, though necessary, are not all that is needed. We must 
do the difficult thing of making it impossible that what has 
happened can ever happen again. Nor must we be isolated 
voices. 


Unity of Effort 


WE READ AN ARTICLE which tells of the horror of the 
bomb dropped on Japan, and its madness—and we agree. We 
read letters and papers and articles by thoughtful men and 
women about the horrors that go on in other lands—and we 
are shaken and troubled. But there is no unity of effort made 
to prevent horror and sorrow and famine. And only complete 
unity will effect a change. 

The men in power are so busy running the world that they 
don’t seem to see where it is being run to. The military men 
want more troops and guns and bombs to keep us safe. The 
businessmen want business as usual at a time when nothing 
is as usual. The men in affairs of state think a status quo can 
last forever, even though places like Rome fell and no doubt 
many men,who were very busy in trade in togas and bread 
and circuses fell too. 

Perhaps this unity of effort will come from the women of 
the world, and no political or economic help will do it. For 
there is only one idea to get together about, and that is the 
idea of freedom, especially freedom of opinion, which in its 
simplest form is the vote. I may sound as romantic as Henry 
Wallace is accused of being, but it is true that ideas do win 
in the end over armaments and tariffs. America has grown up 
on an idea which made us, despite our faults, what we are 
today—the idea which a group of men took the chance of life 
or death to present to the people. They won, the idea worked, 
and so we are free today. And why can’t other nations do 
it too? 

Maybe we need another crusade. 








{bove—Chinese Christians 


Right—Passionist Mission, Wangtsun, 
Hunan, China 


| RSS inci- 


dents in the daily life of a 


busy missionary 


ih ST a little baby. Her mother has 
5 en studying catechism, learning to 
and serve God. A great tide of ill- 
ness scourges the village, and the mother 
tricken. She can no longer nurse her 
Chen the baby becomes ill. Per- 
she is starving from lack of nourish- 
The Sen Fu (spiritual father) is 
to baptize the infant. The saving 
rs of Baptism are poured over her 
She is now a child of God. Monica 
name. 


Monica’s soul has received attention. 
»w sbmething must be done for her 
ly. Sen Fu and Peter, the cook, have 
ference. A can of powdered milk 

und. A few spoonfuls of powder 

1 little sugar are mixed in a glass of 

| water. Then the mixture is poured 

in old catsup bottle. In the medi- 
cabinet are bottles with rubber 

vers. A nail is used to punch a hole 
stopper. Then the stopper is 

| in the catsup bottle. Sen Fu and 

‘ete gloat over their workmanship. 

It has been years since Sen Fu saw one 
hose baby bottles. Pete probably 
never did see one before. But it looks 
ood to both men. So they go to 


school to see what little Monica 
hinks of it. x 
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As they enter the rdom, Monica is 
lying on the bed, her face to the wall. 
Perhaps she does not care whether she 
lives or dies. Old Peter turns her head 
and shakes a few drops of milk on the 
baby’s lips. Instantly a change comes 
over her. She opens her eyes and looks 
around in amazement. ‘Where did that 
wonderful stuff come from?” 

To make a long story short, she con- 
sumes two catsup bottles of milk on that 
day and a few more during the days 
following. She thrives on it. Luckily for 
Monica, Sen Fu and old Peter were able 


to give some attention to her starving 
body. 


It is early evening. Sen Fu has finished 
supper and is reading in the office. A 
knock on the door and two old grand- 
mothers enter, laughing noisily. “Hi, 
Sen Fu! Have you eaten your rice?” “I 
have eaten, thank you.” One of these 
grandmothers comes from a well-to-do 
family. She has been accustomed to great 
respect all her life. But Sen Fu calls her 
“toofee” (robber). It is because Grand- 
ma likes to search the medicine cabinet 
for empty cans in which to keep tea 
leaves. And when she walks through the 
yard she slyly plucks a rose from a bush. 





Why 


The Sen Fu 


Cmiles 


By JAMES LAMBERT, C.P. 


“Toofee?” questions Grandma. She 
chuckles. It is a great joke. Never before 
has she been called a robber. After the 
first visit, Grandma comes often. Sen Fu 
thinks she likes to be called “robber.” 
Seeing her at the door, he cries, “Here 
comes ‘toofee.’ Save me! Save me!” But 
Grandma is far from being a robber. 
One evening, not long ago, the two old 
grandmothers made a social call on Sen 
Fu. They were bearing a gift, a dozen 
eggs. “Thank you, Sen Fu, for the cough 
drops you have given us.” : 

God bless all grandmothers! 

The office door has a broken glass 
panel. The lower half of the panel has 
been covered with paper. Some mischie- 
vous youngster has put a peephole in 
the paper. Outside the door, all day 
long, children’s voices clatter. “Hi! I 
can see Sen Fu! He is writing a letter! 
He’s reading! He’s taking a smoke!” 


One day Sen Fu put a patch over the. 


peephole. Next morning the children 
gather. “Ai ya! I can’t see a thing! What 
has happened?” Then there is a con- 
ference outside the door. The children 


know grown folks come to the office for | 


medicine. Soon the Sen Fu hears, “Hi, 
Sert Fu! Open the door! I need medi- 
cine! Ouch!” One of the lads groans like 
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an old man on his last legs. He hopes 
Sen Fu will run to his assistance. But 
the boy sounds so awful, the other chil- 
dren laugh aloud. Then the boy laughs. 
His game is up. Sen Fu relaxes. 

It is early morning. Mass is over, and 
Sen Fu is praying in the chapel. “Ting- 
a-ling,” goes the little bell in the dining 
room. Old Peter, the cook, has fried eggs 
for the Sen Fu’s breakfast. They are on 
the table. He fears the eggs will be cold. 
Once more he tinkles the little bell. Sen 
Fu hurries to the dining room. The 
anxious look on Peter’s face changes to 
a smile. He is on the job. The eggs are 
warm. More than that, a few flies are 
stilled in death on the table. They died 
in mortal combat attacking those eggs. 
And now Peter stands watch with his 
fly swatter while Sen Fu eats. The air of 
a conqueror is in his bearing. No flies 
will get that breakfast if he can help it. 
A fly alights on the table. Swat! Another 
enemy is dead. Then another fly comes 
to rest on Sen Fu’s head. Peter gets set. 
He is ready to swing. Suddenly, he grins. 
Maybe he had better not. So he quickly 
folds his arms and carries on his vigil. 
Sen Fu gives thanks that his head has 
been saved. 


T IS time for Sen Fu to carry on his 
(thea class. He walks to the 
girls’ school. Entering the room, he says, 
“Have you eaten your rice?” “Thank 
you, Sen Fu, we have eaten.” Sen Fu 
goes to the blackboard. He draws a 
triangle. It represents the Blessed Trin- 
ity. Then he slowly and carefully ex- 
plains this great mystery. Having told 
the pupils that in the beginning there 
was nothing but God, Sen Fu tells them 
that God then made the angels. A few 
x’s on the board represent angels. Then 
he tells them of the beauty and intel- 
ligence of the angels, and, finally, that 


some, became very proud and rebelled’ 


against God. A line is drawn under 
some of the x’s, then a long line down 
the board to a picture of fire, telling 
how the bad angels were turned into 
devils and sent to hell for eternity. After 
half an hour, Sen Fu thinks he has been 
very successful in his discourse on these 
difficult subjects. To satisfy his curiosity, 
he asks little Susie, ‘““What is an angel?” 
“We are angels,” replies Susie. That 
stops the Sen Fu. He looks at Susie. She 
is probably right. But he did not expect 
that answer. So Sen Fu walks over to the 
boys’ school. Perhaps he will have better 
success there. All boys are not angels. 
There is a long, brick walk from the 
mission gate to the office door. Many 
and many a time, the tiny tots three and 
four years old come in from the street, 
or from the catechism schools. They skip 
along the walk, laughing and shouting, 
until they reach the office door. Then 
there is almost silence, broken only by 
their whisperings. But the whisperings 
are not so low that the Sen Fu cannot 
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hear. “Shh! Sen Fu’s in the office. What 
kind of medicine are you going to ask 
for?” “I’m not going to ask for medi- 
cine. I’m going to ask for a picture.” 
“Not I. I’m going to ask for cake.” 

Suddenly, the near silence is rudely 
broken. “Hi, Sen Fu! I want cake! Hi, 
Sen Fu! I want some medicine! I want a 
picture!” So, Sen Fu opens the door. 
The tots troop in. Then he reaches for 
an old catalog on the shelf. They know 
what that means. Forgotten now, the 
medicine and the cake. “Hi, Sen Fu, we 
all want pictures!” One receives a pic- 
ture of a washing machine; another, a 
pair of boots; and still another, a pic- 
ture of a kitchen sink. Then they trot 
out, happy as little birds. The door is 
closed. 





> To sow you need only to stand; 
to reap you must stoop. 





Soon there is a snicker outside. Sen 
Fu knows what that means. He opens 
the door. There stands his old mule. 
The mule is snickering like a little child 
that knows Sen Fu holds, behind his 
back, something good to eat. So, Sen Fu 
puts a handful of salt on the flagstones. 
Ah! That is what the old mule likes. 
And the salt, lapped up by a_ busy 
tongue, quickly disappears. Then, off 
the old mule trots, not exactly like a 
little bird, but just as happy as the tiny 
tots so pleased with ‘their pictures. 

It is still early morning. Sen Fu is 
looking over his accounts. In comes the 
gateman with the mail. There are letters 
from brother missionaries. Morale 
builders! Suddenly, he is greatly excited. 
Here is a rare one—a letter from the 
U.S.A. Sen Fu settles down to read it. 

“Bang! Bang!” Someone is knocking. 
In walks Mr. Yang, a gentleman from 
the town. He merely wishes to pass the 
time of day. “Good morning, Mr. Yang. 
Will you smoke?” Sen Fu offers a ciga- 
rette, then a light. Mr. Yang insists that 
Sen Fu first light his own. Then, the 
same as yesterday—“Do you think it will 
rain today, Mr. Yang?” Mr. Yang does 
not know. “Is there any news on the 
street?” Mr. Yang has none. After one 
or two more questions, the Sen Fu is 
sure Mr. Yang has nothing on his mind. 
So he lapses into silence. Inwardly, he 
is hoping Mr. Yang will leave. He wants 
to read that letter. But Mr. Yang calmly 
sits, nothing on his mind, nothing to 
say, no reason to leave. The Sen Fu 
glances at the clock. It is ten o’clock and 
he should be preparing for class. Taking 
a catechism from the desk, he begins to 
scan the pages. That does the trick. Mr. 
Yang comes to life. “I see Sen Fu is 
busy,” he says. “Not at all,” replies the 
Sen Fu. But Mr. Yang insists, “I'll be 





going,” and he starts for the door. May- 
be the poor man had something on his 
mind all the while. Maybe he was look- 
ing for an excuse to leave. “Come again, 
Mr. Yang.” Reaching the yard, Mr. 
Yang turns and makes a deep bow. Sen 
Fu bows likewise. The visit is over. At 
last, Sen Fu reads his letter. 

A little white dog. As a pup it played 
in Sen Fu’s office. The pup liked to 
tackle his feet. Sen Fu would lift it and 
send it rolling across the room. Like the 
tackle of a football team, the puppy 
would return to the fray. 

But this is Sunday morning, just be- 
fore Holy Mass. The Sen Fu is walking 
down the church aisle, blessing the 
people with holy water. Something 
tackles his feet and he almost stumbles. 
He tries to walk sedately, and, at the 
same time, rid himself of his assailant. 
He takes an extra high step, and the 
tackler sails down the aisle. But Sen Fu 
takes three steps more, and he is again 
tackled. “Oh! It’s that pup.” This time 
Sen Fu kicks viciously. It is no use. The 
pup’s “basic training” stands him in 
good stead. This time he returns to the 
game with greater vengeance. The Sen 
Fu is chagrined. But he sticks out his 
chin, throws back his shoulders, and 
makes that long walk to the altar as 
sedately as possible. However, this time 
it is not only the altar boy that follows 
Sen Fu. His white pup follows too. 

About twice a week a large passenger 
plane flies high over the valley where 
lives the Sen Fu. It is a beautiful thing 
of silver plunging gracefully through the 
clouds. As he hears the familiar roar of 
the motors, there is a sudden tug at the 
Sen Fu’s heart. Oh! how quickly could 
that beautiful machine return him to 
the world he once knew. But the silver 
beauty is gone like a flash. 


ND gone like a flash is the tug at 

the Sen Fu’s heart. There is work to 
be done; work to be done for God and 
souls. Moreover, life is far from dreary 
in this little valley. All are friendly. All 
are cheerful. And there in the little 
chapel is the omnipotent God who made 
little angels like Susie, and cheerful old 
grandmothers like “toofee,” and war- 
riors bold like Peter the cook, and laugh- 
ing children, and snickering mules, and 
even little white pups. So a smile 
wreathes the Sen Fu’s face as he kneels 
before his loving Friend in the taber- 
nacle, and thanks Him for all the other 
friends He has given him here in the 
little valley of Wangtsun. 

Yes, Sen Fu may see suffering, sick- 
ness, and death. He may hear the pitiful 
cries of the hungry; things that make a 
man’s heart sore. But then, too, he sees 
Susie, and Monica, and Pete. He hears 
the snickering old mule, the shouts and 
laughter of children, and the cheery 
“Hi, Sen Fu” of old grandmothers. And 
that is why the Sen Fu smiles. 
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By Hjalmar R. Holand. 256 pages. 

Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $4.00 
\t Newport, Rhode 
island, overlooking 
Narragansett Bay, 
stands the oldest exist- 
ing structure built by 
white men in the New 
World —a_ tall stone 
tower, ancient already 
when the first English 
explorers reached _ its 
base. Long erroneously considered a 
mill, it has remained for the patient 
scholarship of Hjalmar Ruel Holand, 
leading Norwegian-American authority 
on Norse exploration, to reveal that the 
tower was a fortified church, built by 
medieval Catholics on the circular 
model of the Church of the Holy Sepul 
chre at Jerusalem and Saint Olaf’s in 
lunsberg, Norway. Behind this almost 
incredible fact lies a saga of unique 
idventure and missionary zeal. 

King Magnus Erikson of Norway and 
Sweden was a paladin of the Church. 
Iwice he had invaded Russia, bringing 
the Cross to the heathen. What, then, 
was his consternation to learn that in 
his own distant Arctic colony of Green- 
land, the Vesterbygd settlers had apos- 
tatized! The King, who willed eight 
thousand dollars to the Greenland 
Cathedral, declared forcefully, “We will 
not let it (Christianity in Greenland) 
perish in our days,” and dispatched a 
large expedition headed by a favorite 
courtier and Chief Justice of Norway, 
Paul Knutson, accompanied by young 
noblemen of the Royal bodyguard, to 
restore the errant colonists to the Faith. 

Knutson sailed in 1355 but found 
Vesterbygd deserted, the dissenters gone 
to join the people of America.” Seck- 
ing them, he sailed into the dimly 
known west; in 1364 the survivors of his 
expedition returned to Norway. Where 
were they meanwhile? Mr. Holand tells 
the tale with the skill of a master detec- 
tive matching clues dug up in ancient 
records and tracked down to obscure 
sites in Minnesota, Iceland, and Nor- 
way. Leif Erikson had discovered Vin- 
land in the region about Cape Cod in 
1008, and Greenlanders had maintained 
intermittent contact with the land of 
wild grapes. Knutson sailed thither, 
stablished headquarters on the site of 
Newport, and built the church while 

king the fugitives. Finding no sign in 
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the south, he dispatched a party to 
search the coast northward. 

This valiant contingent coasted Lab- 
rador, crossed Hudson Bay, and ascended 
the Nelson River to Lake Winnipeg and 
the Red River of the North. Near Kens- 
ington, Minnesota, their Runic  me- 
morial was rediscovered in 1898. Mr. 
Holand has traced their route across the 
state, locating camp sites and an altar 
in the wilderness. Norse weapons and 
utensils have been unearthed along the 
way. At the Mississippi their trail is 
lost. The author consider$ that these 
men, decimated by Sioux attacks, may 
have despaired of returning to Vinland 
and joined the Mandan Indians, becom- 
ing ancestors of those strangely civilized, 
blond aborigines, living in European- 
style houses, whom La Verendrye and 
George Catlin found in North Dakota. 

JOHN E. KELLY. 


NEW ZEALAND: PACIFIC PIONEER 
By Philip L. Soljak. 192 pages. The 
$2.50 


Macmillan Company. 
Mr. Soljak came to the 
United States in 1939, 
and it is evident 
throughout his highly 
interesting work that 
he has realized pre- 
cisely what Americans 
would like to know 
about his country with — 
its 1,750,000 inhabit- P-L. Soljak 
ants. With sixteen excellent full-page 
photographs as visual aids, the book 
gives a clear account of the beauty of 
New Zealand, its topography, climate, 
and natural wealth. From it one can 
also learn of the position of New Zeal- 
and within the British Commonwealth, 
its distinctive government, and the col- 
orful incidents of its long history; of 
the relations between the white popula- 
tion and the 103,000 Maoris; of the 
social features which have resulted in 
New Zealand’s being regarded as the 
social laboratory of the world; of the 
economic features of the country and 
what Americans must do if they are to 
develop trade with this important 
market. 

The prospective reader might test his 
need of the book by asking himself if he 
knows many of the following facts: that 
New Zealand’s two small islands are 
1,400 miles distant from Australia; that 
she controls islands and lands as far 
south as the antarctic and as far north 








as the equator, and that she is one of 
the world’s most beautiful vacation 
lands; that the United States depended 
on New Zealand's strategic airfields in 
the initial stages of the war, looked to 
her for food and resting quarters for the 
Pacific forces all during the conflict, and 
had a total per capita loss of 7.64 per- 
sons per 1,000 population compared 
with New Zealand's loss of 22.68 per 
1,000 population; that New Zealand is 
solving a “color” problem in a very 
practical way; that official statistics show 
that she leads the nations of the world 
in national health and vigor and in life 
expectancy, and that her death and 
infant mortality rates are the lowest in 
the world; that her per capita food con- 
sumption is much higher than that of 
the United States; that she was the first 
country of the world to introduce uni- 
versal suffrage, a national labor arbitra- 
tion system, a national infant welfare 
system, and a noncontributory old-age 
pension scheme; and that it was upon 
New Zealand's social security system of 
1938 that the famous Beveridge Plan 
was modeled. 

Despite the fact that Mr. Soljak has 
produced a readable book, he does not 
resort to “chattiness” to provide reader 
interest; he follows a plan; there are 
historical facts and statistics, with sources 
quoted; and he provides an index and 
even a glossary of “New Zealand Eng- 
lish.” 


EVA J. ROSS. 


BRANDEIS 
By Alpheus Thomas Mason. 711 pages. 
The Viking Press. $5.00 

This is the definitive 

biography of the late 

Associate Justice of 

the United States Su- 

preme Court, Louis D. 

Brandeis. This _ re- 

viewer found it en- 

grossing, both as the 
life of an outstanding 

American lawyer and 


A. T. Mason 

gentleman of culture and as a graphic 
history of this country during the genet- 
ous life-span of one of its most alert and 


social-minded citizens. Here, on the 
whole, was a noble and abundant life 
which overflowed into the kind of con- 
duct—human and fauity though it was 
in some respects—which does honor to 
the American way of life. 

No one mindful of those brave ‘days 
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before, during, and immediately after 
the now archaic World War I can fail 
to be affected by a little nostalgia when 
he reads the Brandeis way of life and 
law from the 1870’s to 1916, when he 
was made a member of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

As between Holmes and Brandeis this 
reviewer prefers the latter. I think 
Alpheus Thomas Mason in this book 
annotates that preference. 

Brandeis, in his building of character, 
inevitably made enemies. Faint echoes 
of slanderous rumors like the “Peck’s 
Bad Boy” slur can still be heard. But the 
moths and midges of a lot of loose talk 
on the ‘subject of “sharp practice” by 
Brandeis are utterly outweighed by the 
responsible marshaling of credible evi- 
dence in this book. 

A Catholic will not, of course, agree 
with the more or less obvious deism 
which seemed to characterize ,the lives 
of three generations of Brandeis. Yet I 
think it is apparent that, though they 
were in some respects the products of 
the Enlightenment, they were also 
people of immense good will. 

Professor Mason is to be congratulated 
for writing a significant and vital biog- 
raphy. Very apparently it required of 
him endless research, keen analysis, and 
prudent selection. 

GODFREY P. SCHMIDT. 


THE EPIC OF LATIN AMERICA 
By John A. Crow. 756 pages. Double- 
day & Company. $5.00 

Of signal importance for a sincere and 

intelligent implementation of the Good 

Neighbor Policy is an understanding of 

the historical and cultural development 

of the American nations to the south. It 
is precisely the objective, scholarly treat- 


ment of South American history and . 


culture that makes this book extremely 
worth while for obtaining such an under- 
standing. 

Mr. Crow begins the epic with the era 


of the Mayas, the Incas, the Toltecs, | 


and the Aztecs. He ends it with the 
struggle of twenty republics and 125,- 
000,000 persons for democracy in the 
post-World War II period. In between, 
the bulk of the space is given to the 
period of the Conquest and the colonial 
period leading up to independence. The 
modern era is sketchy. But this is per- 
haps as it should be. For it is in the pre- 
independence centuries that the basis 
was laid for what is happening today. A 
clear picture is drawn of the feudal 
structure of society, the racial blendings 
and antagonisms, inept Spanish rule, 
the too close relationship of the Church 
with the state. 

Though himself not a Catholic, Mr. 
Crow as a good Hispanist ‘realizes the 
need for understanding the Catholic 
viewpoint if he is to write sound Latin 
American, history. He does not always 
succeed (e.g., his discussion on the Index 
and Inquisition, his reference to the 
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sale of indulgences, his relation of un- 
complimentary facts without explana- 
tion of motives), but on the whole he 
does endeavor successfully to follow the 
principle he enunciates about half way 
through the book: “Any writer who at- 
tempts to diminish the power of the 
Catholic Church in Latin America out- 
side the realm of pure religion is guilty 
of the grossest error.” The violation of 
this norm vitiates much that is written 
about South America. Its observance 
makes the present work of worth to the 
reader who seeks understanding of our 
neighbors to the south. 
DAVID BULMAN, G.P. 


THREE WORLDS 

By N. S. Timasheff. 263 pages. The 

Bruce Publishing Company. $2.75 
Professor Timasheff of 
Fordham University Fs 
has provided us with a | 
veritable vade mecum 
to the presently di- 
vided state of Western 
civilization. His “three 
worlds” are the Lib- 
eral, Communist, and 
Fascist societies, each N.S. Timasheff 
of which is masterly described and care- 
fully differentiated from tiie others. 
There are contrasts and comparisons, 
and some fine suggestions for what has 
to be done to preserve the values still 
contained in the Liberal society. 

Although he deals with “three worlds,” 
this does not mean that the book is an 
attack upon the ideal of “one world” in 
international relations. He recognizes 
the “moral necessity” of the unity of 
mankind and of the family of nations, 
although he knows that this cannot be 
achieved in any kind of positive organi- 
zation without a reordering of values. 
Furthermore, by comparison with the 
state of the Western world in 1913, he 
shows convincingly how the present 
division of our world into three is a 
result of the breakup of the unity of 
Western civilization. 

It should be emphasized, however, 
that this is not a professor’s abstract 
picture of three worlds. Within the 
compass of a few pages, Professor Tima- 
sheff traces the historical development of 
America and all the countries of Europe 
during the interwar years, showing the 
variations in the different types of social 
organization. 

Nor is the book merely descriptive. It 
also carries a warning and suggestions 
for defense and improvement. Perhaps 
especially timely is his convincing argu- 
ment that Fascism as well as Commu- 
nism continues to be a type of social and 
political organization endangering the 
survival of the Liberal society with its 
respect for freedom and the eternal 
values of Christianity. It is perhaps well 
to add here that Professor Timasheff 
does not use “Liberal” in any pejorative 
sense, but means by it that type of social 
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1000 YEARS OF 
IRISH POETRY 


Edited by Kathleen Hoagland 


Strange as it ee seem, there has 
never been comprehensive an- 
thology of Irish poetry — one that 
could take its place as a standard 
work for students and lovers of Ire- 
land’s literature. 1000 YEARS OF 
IRISH POETRY fills this long-neg- 
lected need, The editor, Sligo- 
born from a family long rominent 
in literary yy author of Fid- 
dler in the Sky and an indefa- 
tigable student of Irish literature, 
spent three ~ omy | and comb- 
ing the vast heritage of Irish poet 
consulting with experts and track- 
ing down poems no longer in print. 
= result is a definitive anthology 

ing from the 4th century bards 
to t resent-day group of young 
poets who are part of a new Irish 
renaissance. 


Nearly 1000 pages in length, the 
work of 187 poets and 44 trans- 
lators is represented. The —_ di- 
vides into roe (penne? and 2 
being wancialle ions from the Gaelic) : 
(1) Bardic epics and other ancient 
Irish poetry from Pagan times to the 
16th: century; (2) Modern Irish 
poetry, from the 16th century to 
the present; (3) Anglo-Irish poetry 
(poems written in English) from 
the 14th saeany to the present, in- 
cluding — allads, and street 
songs c wy through genera- 
tions; 570 poems in all. 


1000 YEARS OF IRISH POETRY 
contains a wealth of rewarding 
“finds” and poems never before 
peasonsed in any anthology ; such a 
ue ce is Brian Merriman’s splendid 

idnight Court, now virtually un- 
obtainable, to mention one. Another 
is Samuel Ferguson’s great ballad 
The Welshmen of Tira - Because 
so few Irish homes have them, 
Oliver Goldsmith’s Deserted Village 
and Oscar Wilde’s Ballad of Read- 
ing Gaol—both part of the Irish 
heritage although generally claimed 
for English literature—are included 
in full. A 10,000-word introduction 
provides an illuminating survey of 
the entire field of Irish poetry, trac- 
ing its influence on the writers of 
other lands and its contributions to 
world literature. 


Here is a great treasury of love 
lyrics, religious satis statement, 
nature poetry—and Irish history re- 
flected through the oo geniuses 
of Ireland. 


Price $5.00 


Only one edition can be published 
before Christmas. Order your copy 
now from your bookseller or use 
this coupon. 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY, Dept. S 
23 East 26th Street 
New York 10, N. Y¥. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Translated by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


This handsomely bound and beautifully 
printed edition of the New Testament 
contains 30 full color plates of pictures 
chosen from art galleries in America and 
England—a small picture gallery in itself. 
The endpapers, chapter headings, and ini- 
tial letters are reproductions of wood- 
cuts from 14th and 15th century manu- 
scripts. This is a really magnificent gift 
book. $5. 


THEOLOGY AND SANITY 
by F. J. Sheed 


This might be called “Everybody's The- 
olegy.” It contains, says the author, "as 
much theology as one must know in order 
to be at home and aware in the real 
world.” Te de that we must know what 
its Maker has told us about it, and about 
Himself. Otherwise we are all too likely 
to live as if we were in an imaginary 
world of our own making—and that is 
plain lunacy! $3.50 


FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 
by Catherine de Hueck 


The inside story of the Friendship House 
movement which the author started and 
is now carrying on so triumphantly in 
New York, Chicago, Wisconsin, and On- 
tario—perhaps the greatest work for 
social and racial justice now being done 
anywhere. $2.75 


PARDON AND PEACE 
Altred Wilson, C.P. 


A beok for all who find Confession diffi- 
cult, whe have scruples, who are wor- 


ried by the endless sameness of their 


Confessions, who feel for any reason 
that they are not getting all the help 
they should from this -great Sacrament. 
The author is offen amusing, always sym- 
pathetic: many readers will feel that the 
book must have been written especially 
for them. $2.50 


AUSTRALIA: 


THE CATHOLIC CHAPTER 
by James G. Murtagh 


Just about every reform in the transfor- 
mation of Australia from a wretched 
convict settlement to its present great- 
ness was the work of a handful of Cath- 
olics whe simply would not put up with 
misgeovernment and injustice. The story 
of the great Catholic characters who 
made Australia is far too little known: 
Father Murtagh tells it in full and gives 
us all new reasons for pride in our Faith. 


SHEED 
& 
WARD 


63 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3 
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erganization which is best exemplified 
in the United States and Great Britain. 
While not unaware of its shortcomings, 
especially in its tendency toward secu- 
larism, he sees it as offering the best 
hope for the good life, provided it can 
overcome its moral and economic weak- 
nesses. In this connection he shows how 
the Liberal ideal can be expected to con- 
verge with both the Catholic and the 
Socialist ideal-of society without antag- 
onism and in accord with the basic 
values of Western civilization. 

Not least among the values of the 
book is the fact that it has given a 
precise meaning to such badly mauled 
words as “Liberaly” “Fascist,” and “Com- 
munist.” 


OTTO BIRD. 


THE DARKNESS IS PASSED 

By Thomas H. Moore, S.J. 176 pages. 

The Declan X. McMullen Co. $2.00 
Chesterton once said that the trouble 
with the pessimist is not that he chas- 
tises gods and men but that he does not 
love what he chastises. Father Moore's 
meditations on Christ might serve as 
very healthful pills for pessimists. They 
are correctives for faulty vision and aim 
at Opening our eyes to the splendor of a 
world which, despite all its ugliness, is 
nonetheless redeemed. It would be 
criminal to whitewash that ugliness and 
then pretend it isn’t still there; but 
there is no reason why there can’t be 
a good hearty measure of Christian 
cheerfulness while we work at the back- 
breaking, and sometimes heartbreaking, 
business of scrubbing the ugliness away. 

In a nutshell Father Moore’s message 
is this: no matter how many unsolved 
problems cast their-dismal shadows over 
this world, “the darkness is passed.” For 
it is this world which God loved so much 
that He gave it His own Son. And over 
its sorrow-strewn highways, even through 
lands desolate with hunger and home- 
lessness, that Son still walks—in men 
who love the Father. He still works in 
shops, even where laborers are restless. 
He still finds His way into cold-water 
flats and soup lines, and they are not 
nearly so tragic as they might be be- 
cause He is there. Whether we are 
alarmed by big problems like the in- 
humanity of atomic bombs or simply 
annoyed by little problems like the 
drudgery of housekeeping, we can get 
deeper understanding and solid comfort 
out of our acquaintance with the 
thoughts of Father Moore. 

He writes engagingly, too. People like 
Nicodemus, Levi, Martha, Simon, the 
leper, and the grateful one from among 
the ten become extremely interesting 
when he leads us into their company. 
And they all make their lesson very 
clear. Like this one, for example: “Be- 
cause this one girl (Martha) believed, 
many believed and stood strong in their 
sorrow because of their faith. And for 
Marthas of all time, the Requiem Mass 





is less a dirge than a quiet lullaby— 
Mother Church laying her little one 
down in the cradle.of Mother Earth, 
The lad will wake in the morning.” 
AUGUCTINE P. HENNESSY, ©.P, 


COLOR BLIND 

By Margaret Halsey. 

Simon & Schuster. 
Margaret Halsey was 
senior captain of the 
junior hostesses at one | 
of the few USO Clubs” 
which insisted on a 
no-discrimination pol- 
icy during the war. 
Girls, both white and 
black, were expected & 
to dance with any sol- Margaret Halsey 
dier conducting himself gentlemanly, re- 
gardless of his race. Out of her close- 
range experience in this interracial 
enterprise, she reviews the Negro-white 
problem in America today and rightly 
puts the blame for existing tension upon 
past performances of the whites. 

Her observations have been shrewd. 
That is why she can say things like this: 
“Equality is an unconscious assumption, 
and if you feel you are treating someone 
as an equal, then you are not doing it.” 
Or like this: “Only one thing makes 
people as angry as some Southerners be- 
come at the idea of racial equality, and 
that is the pricking of an angry person’s 
own conscience.” 

Hardly anyone really honest will dis- 
agree with her when she tries to explode 
oft-repeated myths about the Negro’s 
incurable indolence, his reputedly inex- , 
haustible sexuality, and his inevitable 
unattractiveness to white people no 
matter how meticulous he tries to be 
about personal hygiene. She traces the 
origin of such myths to a nasty desire 
to perpetuate cheap labor. Here she is 
convincing. Her remarks are as caustic 
as a styptic pencil; and we like them. 

But sometimes her psychological 
analyses are decidedly farfetched. She 
thinks she has discovered a latent Cau- 
casian fear of the Negro’s ultimate at- 
tractiveness as a mate and she magnifies 
this hypothetical fear beyond all con- 
ceivable importance. 

Already the author of two best sellers, 
Margaret Halsey has a gripping style. 
You'll probably read this book in one 
sitting if you are lucky enough to pick 
it up. when you have a couple of unin- 
terrupted hours on your hands. It is 
regrettable that her usually attractive 
flippancy sometimes betrays her into the 
making of statements rather smart than 
sound. For example: “Primitive and 
pagan societies and customs are neither 
better nor worse than civilized ones, any 
more than an apple is better or worse 
than a plum. They are simply different.” 

Insofar as the Negro-white problem 
can be treated without reference to 
truths of Faith, this book deserves 
praise. DENNIS O’FARREL. 
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The Light of Stars by Evelyn Voss Wise is the soul- 
stirring drama of Father Gregory Lane. As a child, he 
had been a waif of the slums of St. Christopher’s parish, 
“a clearinghouse for foreigners in the city of Baltimore.” 
Can you blame him for struggling to escape from the 
squalor, the misery, the hopelessness of St. Christopher’s? 
Can you blame him if bitter disappointment surged up 
in his heart, when, as a priest, he found his first assign- 
ment to be—St. Christopher's? 

Father Gregory stepped out of his beloved world of 
music and art, books and quiet study, but he was far 
from resigned to the filth and poverty of St. Christopher’s. 
On arrival, he talked with his old friend, Tony, the saloon 
keeper. ... 

“I’m the new priest, Tony. I'm coming home.” “God be 
praised,” Tony said fervently. “You're just the one for it. 
.. . Father, a priest has gotta understand a whole lotta 


Youll want to read this new novel— 


The intimate behind-the-scenes revela- 


tion of the heart and soul of a young 


priest! 


It is yours... 


REE! 


with your 
subscription 
to the 
CATHOLIC LITERARY 
FOUNDATION 


more than just the heavenly kingdom. . . . He’s gotta 
know plumbing and a little carpentry so’s he can tell 
how to fix a house to keep it warm. He’s gotta know 
that a little wool in a suit of underwear’ll keep a man 
from gettin’ cold and mean.” Tony’s words were a chal- 
lenge. . . . Tony’s faith an inspiration. 

Father Gregory is real—as real as the priest who gave 
you your First Communion or the priest who says nine 
o’clock Mass on Sundays, You'll be thrilled with the 
dramatic story of how Father Gregory overcomes bitter 
personal disappointment. You will discover that he is not 
the shining intellect that freezes into silence these 
humble, forgotten people of the slums. You will learn 
that his is not the light of a flaming beacon; it is the 
steady, kindly light of stars—enough to warm your heart 
too. His story is yours free if you subscribe to the 


CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION now. 








Add good books to your library—the convenient, economical FOUNDATION way 





This unusual novel from the pen of a veteran novelist 
is typical of the inspiring and entertaining books which 
your membership in the FOUNDATION assures you. 
Month after month its service places the best works of 
Catholic writers in your hands. And your selections in 
the FOUNDATION are diverse: novels, biography, his- 
tory, current events, and spiritual reading. You need 
never feel that you have to censor FOUNDATION books; 
they can be shared by all members of the family. 


To Join the CATHOLIC LITERARY 
FOUNDATION 


Simply sign the coupon and mail. Membership costs 
nothing. You owe no dues for the many privileges of 
membership. All you need do is buy a minimum of five 
books a year. You make your selection from the monthly 


Catholic authors. Each time you have purchased five 
books, you receive a Free Book Dividend, a’ new book 
especially selected by the FOUNDATION book selection 
committee. All you do is pay for the books as they come 
to you, plus ten cents postage. You receive automatically 
each month—unless you indicate otherwise—a carefully 
chosen selection as soon as it comes from the press. It is 
sent to you on five days’ approval. If you are in any way 
dissatisfied, you may return the book for full credit. 
Why not join now? 


Gentlemen: You = enter my name as a subscriber to the 
RY FOUNDATION and send me Th 
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MUSICAL ELECTRIC 
ALTAR 


Miniature altar with 14 
Me lis 






gehts and altar cross 


electric ally lighted. Fin- 
ished in white marble with 
figure of Sacred Heart. 
Adoring Angels at sides. 
Hidden music box plays 

lent Night” ........ $13.95 
ALTAR #2—as above, 12 
electric lights, without side 
Angels and music ....$6.95 

Altars Shipped Express 
Collect 


THE STATUE THAT 
SHINES IN THE DARK 
Beautiful luminous statue 
f Our Lady of the Mirac- 
Medal. 8” high. Can 
ply Sacred Heart, 


S Joseph, § 


t. Anthony 
Flower statues 


ice. 
Postpaid $2.25 


SORRY, 


DEPT. T-11 e 








BEAUTIFUL NATIVITY SETS 


with straw covered, hand 








ELECTRIC CHRISTMAS 
TREE 


For an _ unforgettable 
Christmas! Beautifully col- 
ored with 18 bubble, elec- 
tric light candles- and six 
spare candles. Plays “Silent 
Night.” 

Height: 36 inches....$32.00 
TREE #2—18” in height, 
electrically wired with 12 
colored lights that never 
unin O08 28 iit $6.00 
These Two Items Shipped 

Express Collect 


CRUCIFORM MEDAL 
The ideal gift for Father 
and Son. Combination St. 
Christopher, Miraculous, 

Joseph and Scapular 
Medals in sterling silver, 
on strong 24 inch sterling 


silver chain. 
Postpaid $2.95 


BOX OF 21 RELIGIOUS CHRISTMAS CARDS 
NEW 1947 CATHOLIC ART CALENDAR.... 


TRANSPORTATION CHARGES COLLECTED ON DELIVERY 
ON ALL ITEMS EXCEPT THOSE INDICATED “POSTPAID”. 
NO C.O.D.’s—-SEND PAYMENT WITH ORDER! 








MUSICAL LIGHTED CHURCH 


Quaint 


church, frosted white 


carved wood stable; 20 exquisitel with realistic transparent, red 
hand solesed Vandals fou. windows, electrically lighted from 
$* Geures. 20 nes. with inside. Hidden music box plays 
> ggeiamidbamne “Silent Night.” 
TeCeEOETOCerrrr rier rs) . _ ee * ' = i = 
u 20 pes., with pe et tee Size: 1114,” x 514” x 16 
table 5th . ee 3.95 oe LOTS 5 eR RES $8.95 
Nativity sets with stable shipped Sh ne Musical Fireplace Postpaid 11.95 
express collect unless otherwise Uh ay mM a Musical Reindeer & Sleigh 
requested, RR SIINIII eagkscias.cctecatesnivese 11.95 





STERLING SILVER 
ROSARY 


A gift that continues giv- 
ing all through the year! 
Artistically executed with 
a beautiful, rich finish and 
perfectly formed sterling 
silver beads on a strong 
sterling silver chain. Scap- 
ular Medal connection and 
Crucifix ....Postpaid $4.95 





MARCASITE 
MIRACULOUS MEDAL 


For Mother and Daughter. 
A splendid’ gift, always 
gladly received. Lovely 
solid sterling silver mar- 
casite Miraculous Medal 
with sturdy 18 inch ster- 
ling silver chain. 

Postpaid $4.95 


Ty Ege Postpaid 65¢ 


Le Postpaid 30¢ 





Send for Our Latest 
Religious Article 
Catalog 











The EDWARD O'TOOLE CO.., Inc. 


America’s Leading Religious Goods Store 
65 BARCLAY STREET 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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THE GREAT CHALLENGE 

By Louis Fischer. 346 pages. Duell, 
_ Sloan & Pearce. $4.00 
One can admire Mr. 
Fischer’s skillful writ- 
ing of short sentences, 
although his staccato 
style often merely ex- 
presses painfully obvi- 
ous facts of interna- 
tional diplomacy and 
its consequences in 
current history. One Louis Fischer 
can heartily agree with his conclusion 
that “the prevention of war revolves 
axound the future relationship between 
democracy and dictatorships.” But his 
biased viewpoint as a left-winger or so- 
cialistic “liberal” committed to the prin- 
ciple of perpetual revolution and the 
immediate overthrow of capitalism—not- 
withstanding his repudiation of Soviet 
Russian imperialism and aggression in 
this atomic era—impairs the value of his 
counsel as to how world peace, which is 
the problem posed in his book, can be 
attained. 

At the very beginning, his personal 
prejudice is evident in the completely 
inaccurate grouping of Spain with Abys- 
sinia and Albania among “democracies 
whose peace was .. . finally destroyed 
by totalitarian aggression” of Italy. Mr. 
Fischer was in Spain during that coun- 
try’s bloody civil war and knows very 
well that it did not result from an “at- 
tack” by Fascist Italy on Spanish de- 
mocracy. 

However, Mr. Fischer’s candid criti- 
cism of Russia’s present policy of 
imperialistic expansion makes his book 
well worth reading, especially in view 
of his indulgent apologies for the Soviet 
regime’s faults and grave mistakes in the 
past. He frankly admits that Russian 
aspirations for more territory and more 
power constitute the greatest menace to 
world peace at the present time. And he 
rejects honestly Russia’s phony justifica- 
tion of her expansion policy on the 
ground that it is necessary for her na- 
tional security. 

“The pursuit of national security 
leads to insecurity,” he warns, “and con- 
tinued long enough, it leads to war. 
Mankind’s choice today is universal in- 
security or universal peace.” 

WILLIAM P. CARNEY 





THE EPISTLES OF ST. CLEMENT 
OF ROME AND ST. IGNATIUS 
OF ANTIOCH 

Translated by J. A. Kleist, S.J. 162 

pages. The Newman Bookshop. $2.50 
The series “Ancient Christian Writers,” 
of which this volume is the first to ap- 
pear, will translate many Christian clas- 
sics dating back to the early centuries 
of our era. They are works which are 
decidedly not outmoded or old-fash- 
ioned, for in the world of the spirit, it 
is just such writings which never lose 
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their life and meaning. ‘The works of 
the early Fathers will always confirm the 
faith and enkindle the devotion of 
Christians. 

This first volume is impressive. St. 
Clement’s Epistle so breathes the Apos- 
tolic spirit that at one time it was con- 
sidered by some a part of the New 
Testament itself. It strikingly illustrates 
the early supremacy of the Bishop of 
Rome. The Epistles of St. Ignatius beau- 
tifully witness—among other things—to 
the Holy Eucharist. 

Yet neither are dry treatises. They are 
letters written by men in love with God 
and His Church, men eager to win 
hearts to that same love. Particularly are 
the Epistles of St. Ignatius afire with 
devotion to Christ in His Sacrament and 
in the Church. As long as the heart of 
man responds to words, these letters will 
heighten the glow of charity. 

Father Kleist is an eminently capable 
wanslator. He gives us a version pleasant 
to read yet far more accurate and trust- 
worthy than either of the main transla- 
tions in use. In addition there are 
scholarly notes to explain difficult pas- 
sages and to point out important ones. 
SIMON P. WOOD, C.P. 


FOR THIS WE FOUGHT 

Stuart Chase. 123 pages. Twentieth 

Century Fund. $1.00 
In a survey conducted 
among servicemen con- 
cerning their attitude 
toward civilian life, 
one enlisted GI ex- 
pressed himself thus: 
“I've been scared plen- 
ty by flak and things, 
but I’m most scared i 
when I think of going Stuart Chase 
back to $37.50 per week.” No idle fear! 

‘Above all else, the men who fought 
the war and the men who worked over- 
time to help them fight it are looking 
for economic security. By that they mean 
a job, not a dole; a home, not a pup 
tent in Central Park; a chance to face 
the future with calmness, not a hand- 
to-mouth existence with tragedy always 
lurking in the shadows. Next on their 
list of wants comes peace for the world. 
It is too small for isolationism now; 
trouble in any corner has repercussions 
everywhere; and atomic bombs have a 
way of making reparations for unde- 
clared wars exceedingly difficult to ob- 
tain. 

Relying on public opinion polls and 
considerable personal research, Stuart 
Chase has collected a fund of interesting 
material on people’s attitudes toward 
these two big problems facing our gen- 
eration. He interprets his findings with 
that unflamboyant common sense which 
has characterized his previous reports to 
The Twentieth Century Fund. In main- 
taining that our national resources and 
capacity for work are equal to the task 
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New Books 














A Distinguished Selection 


READY IN DECEMBER 


AFTER BLACK COFFEE 

ROBERT I. GANNON 

President of Fordham University : 
The wit and sparkle of the best addresses of the nationally known after- 
dinner speaker: to artists, businessmen, educators, nurses, “Irishmen and 
Non-Irishmen,” the friends of China, Poland, and South America. Readers 
will share the urbane approach, will agree with the plea for tolerance and 
understanding, will chuckle at the clever turns of phrase which vividly echo 
one of the liveliest conversationalists of our day. $2.00 


THOMAS WOODLOCK 
Incisive comments on contemporary events, taken from his best columns 
in the Wall Street Journal since 1931. Sound, traditional thoughts on the 
meaning of democracy and the continuing danger of totalitarianism, on 
politics, liberalism, and society, on trends in education, law and interna- 
tional relations. $3.00 


SILVER FOUNTAINS 
DOROTHY MACKINDER 


A novel which ensnares five unforgettable characters—a French curé, a 
Magdalene, an aristocrat, a dowager, and a poacher, in the web of village 
gossip, fascinatingly told against a backdrop on which is written: “Love 
thy neighbor.” The English author is already known for her Captain Cerise 
and Brief Was the Laurel. ; $3.00 





Already Published —Two Volumes of Spiritual Readings 


THE DARKNESS IS PASSED 
THOMAS H. MOORE 


Reflections on the spirit of Christ in everyman; ideal reading for comfort 
and inspiration. 


A Selection of the Spiritual Book Associates. $2.00 


MOST WORTHY OF ALL PRAISE 
VINCENT P. McCORRY 


Insight into the spiritual life, written with grace, humor, and deep 


knowledge. 
A leading Catholic Best Seller. $2.00 





At all bookstores or from 


THE DECLAN X. McMULLEN COMPANY 
225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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THE DECLAN X. McMULLEN COMPANY 
225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $ for which send me the following books. ...............0e0cecuceee 
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FOR CHRISTMAS GIVE 

“An Index to the New Testament" 

Twenty-five copies $5.00 postpaid 
UNIVERSAL PUBLICATIONS 


ALOYSIUS H. SEUBERT 


P. ©. Box 1316 San Francisco 1, Calif. 
100 copies $17.00 
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Make this a truly Christlike Christmas! 
M4 Are you one of the millions of Catholics 
%¢ who have been disgusted with the pagan- 
4 tic trend of Christmas Cards in recent 
Ws years? 

¥ Does it not seem that there is a co- 
¥¢ operative effort on the part of anti-Christian 
“4 forces to take Christ out of Christmas? 

ws The sentiments and greeting expressed 
** in many Christmas Cards have been un- 
“ christian in outlook and foreign to the 
Ng beautiful season of Christmas. 

. 


. In order to combat this paganistic trend 
wwe have provided a box of beautiful, relig- 
“@ ious Christmas Cards which really express 
** the true spirit of this holy season. These 
¥ cards are lovely in design and will help 


4 you do your share to spread Christianity at 
“4 Christmas time. 

WY 

¥ 21 Beautiful Cards for $1.00 
S 4 Envelopes FREE 

P Postage PAID 

x 


“4 CATHOLIC ACTION COMMITTEE 
Pro Patria Council K. of C. No. 751 
5401 POST ROAD 
NEW YORK CITY 63, N. Y. 


All the Profi te from this undertaking will be given 
athol Missions. Clerical work is A mg 

lar ies. No overhead. All for 
s on request to clubs, institutions, 
iring to take part in this work of 
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action 
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THE CHILDRENS 


CHRISTMAS EVE 












It's gay, Jolly! Gorgeously 
illustrated Children's 
Christmas Book jammed 
with Stories, Carols, Po- 
ems, Drawings, Photos, 
Features, etc.! All in gay 
COLORS! Big 81/2.” x 11” 
size with 5 color cover. 
E Everything to warm a 
child's heart, 6-60. All 
P New! Contains ''Night 
TiO OH O):4-88 Before Christmas,’ (13 
ilus.). Christmas Carol, 
(17 illus.). Dozen other features! 50¢ copy. 3— 
$1.25; 6—$2.25. Immediate delivery while sup- 


ply lasts! 
ANNUAL PRESS, Box 591-TF 


Lynn, Mass. 





STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, ,“Stammering, 

Its Cause and Correction,” describes the 

Bogue Unit Method for scientific 

correction of stammering and 
‘stuttering — successful for 45 

years. Free—no obligation. 


Benjamin N. Bogue, anit Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4 




















Elderly people seeking 
a permanent home 


—or who wish to spend Be rye or winter in 


poem Victoria, are welcom 3 ‘ riory 
Guest House (once the Chenshiel Mio For 
prospectus write: 

The Mother Prioress, St. Mary's Priory 


Barnard Avenue, Victoria, B.C., Canada 
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a. 
e lt’s Not Too Karly for a Christmas Reminder 


f 

Ny Last year hundreds of people subscribed to THE SIGN as a 
‘4 Christmas gift for their friends. Renewals of these are due. We 
¥ are sure that such renewals will be as welcome as the original 
“ subscriptions. Many readers also took advantage of the special 
‘ offer of three one-year subscriptions for $5.00. 

* It will save you much planning during the pre-Christmas season 
“4 and will help us if you let us know now how many gift sub- 
scriptions you wish, Gift cards will be sent in your name. Rates: 
“4 1 year—$2.00; 3 years—$5.00; 3 one-year—$5.00. 

‘ THE SIGN . . . MONASTERY PLACE . . . UNION CITY, N. J. 
» 4 

“4 


4 Reserve Gift Subscriptions for: 
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of giving the people what they want, he 
keeps his eyes on the miracle of produc. 
tion achieved from 1940 to 1945. What 
we need most, now that the war js 
ended, is a goal capable of eliciting the 
best response from all involved in the 
machinery of national production. Along 
with this goal must go, as he sees it, a 
middle-of-the-road economy, avoiding, 
on the one hand, the unfounded op- 
timism of those who think that things 
will automaticaily adjust themselves 
through free competition and, on the 
other, the stifling paternalism of an au- 
thoritarian state. He describes this mid- 
dle road with sufficient detail to engen- 
der worthwhile discussion. 

This is the sixth and final volume of 
a very handy and useful series on cur. 
rent economic questions. 

RAYMOND DURRELL 


ON SOME FAIR MORNING 

By Catherine Hutter. 403 pages. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.00 
Elsa Crewe’s mother 
was of German de- 
scent, but neither that 
nor the fact of her 
marriage to a wealthy 
German landholder 
succeeds in giving her 
a sympathetic under- 
standing of the prob- = 
lems of Germany or C. Hutter 
of the German people. She remains, 
throughout years of residence on Ger- 
man soil, thoroughly American in her 
attitude toward the complex interna- 
tional issues of the years from 1895 to 
1934. Pitted against her are her German 
husband, Otto von Zieritz, and daugh- 
ter Erica, upon whom Elsa fails to im- 
pose her more-sentimental-than-sound 
American notions. The result of this 
conflict, which is the basic one of the 


‘novel, is tragedy for all concerned. 


As with Catherine Hutter’s first novel, 
The Outnumbered, this one creaks on 
the hinges of propaganda. Her chief con- 
tention seems to be, expressed through 
her mouthpiece, Elsa, that a united Eu- 
rope, a federation of European states, 
is the only way to world peace. This can 
only be accomplished, however, by first 
destroying Germany. Elsa’s harangues 
on this matter are rather absurd in view 
of the fact that she herself is unable to 
harmonize the conflicting ideals within 
her own family group and establish a 
peaceful unit. Furthermore, her—or 
Catherine Hutter’s—ideas of American 
democracy are naive. For instance, on 
one occasion Elsa says, smugly oblivious 
to the racial issues rampant in American 
society: “You Europeans could do very 
well eo a little of our feeling of equal- 
ity and respect for every man, regardless 
of what language he speaks or his table 
manners.” Perhaps Elsa had been out 
of America so long she had never heard 
of a so-called “Negro problem,” to men- 
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tion only one. But surely Catherine 
Hutter knows of its existence! 

Elsa’s philosophy is utterly uncon- 
vincing because while she champions the 
right of a people to liberty she is trying 
to impose the American way of life, her 
way, on a people who perhaps do not 
want it: an incurable American disease 
inherited from the Pilgrim Fathers. Nor 
can her concern over the morality of 
Germany’s actions be taken seriously 
when one remembers her moral indiffer- 
ence to her own marital infidelity. 

FORTUNATA CALIRI 


OY 

’ By Georges Bernanos. Translated by 
Louise Varese. 297 pages. Pantheon 
Books, Inc. $2.75 

The modern English novel has been ex- 
perimental in form and sometimes in 
substance, but has been reluctant to use 
any theme that requires poetic treat- 
ment and has veered away from the 
drama of the interior life. Not so the 
French novel, especially as produced by 
men like Bloy and Bernanos, who have 
somehow restored the balance between 
inner and outer without losing control 
of their medium. 

Joy, first published in 1929 and now 
translated into English, describes the 
operation of supernatural grace in the 
life of a young girl, whose family mis- 
take it for a nervous or mental disorder. 
Before her radiance and humble sim- 
plicity the pretensions of psychiatry be- 
gin to crumble; her father’s ambitions 
show themselves for what they are, the 
desperate need of a commonplace man 
to escape from himself. All the narrow- 
ness and pettiness of provincial life are 
seen as fear, fear of what is unusual or 
superior to the mediocrity by which men 
choose to live. The girl herself comes 
to see that her mission is to save weak 
souls who cannot save themselves be- 
cause they are hugging close the deceits 
or the remorse of a lifetime. They are 
caught in the toils of their own egos 
or their little pretensions. Grace shows 
itself as understanding, then as forgive- 
ness of all that is destructive of life. The 
book deserves a wide audience not only 
because it sets right so many distorted 
values but because its sustained and 
moving lyricism is in itself satisfying. 

N. ELIZABETH MONROE 


SHORT NOTICES 


UNCLE GEORGE AND UNCLE MALA- 
CHY. By Urban Nagle, O. P. 183 pages. 
The Bruce Publishing Co. $2.50. Originally 
designed for radio broadcast, these discus- 
sions on apologetics lose some of their zest 
when read consecutively in book form. Un- 
cles George and Malachy are charming per- 
sonalities, but some readers will find their 
constant alertness for bringing around the 
most trivial happenings to deep spiritual 
discourse a bit boring. However, the apolo- 
getic content of the work is much needed 
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today and, even though some may dislike 
his device, Father Nagle deserves commen- 
dation for an effort to give his defense of 
the faith a new appeal and a modern touch, 


SPIRIT OF GRACE. By Elizabeth Hart. 
75 pages. St. Anthony Guild Press. $1.25. 
A Religious of the Cenacle, Mother Hart 
is intent on fostering devotion to the Holy 
Spirit within our own souls. She has obvi- 
ously read St. Thomas with care and com- 
prehension. She explains clearly the mean- 
ing of an indwelling and stresses the four- 
fold function of the Divine Artisan within 
us: to purify, to illumine, to strengthen, to 
exalt. In so doing she has occasion to ex- 
plain the relations existing among the in- 
fused theological and moral virtues, the 
Gifts of the Holy Ghost, and the Beati- 
tudes. An unusually concise and scrupulous- 
ly accurate explanation. 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST. 
FRANCIS OF ASSISI. With a Preface by 
Valentine Long, O.F.M. 384 pages. The 
Catholic Book Publishing Company. $2.00. 
Here is a new edition of a book that will 
never grow old. It defies the threat of obliv- 
ion which catches up so soon with all our 
current day best sellers. From those who 
have been thrilled by the irrepressible 
gaiety and reckless yet so reasonable im- 
providence of the first Franciscans, this new 
translation of the Fioretti should receive 
a hearty welcome. 


THE ILLUMINATIONS OF RIMBAUD. 
Translated by Louise Varese. 141 pages. 
New Directions Press. $1.50. Arthur Rim- 
baud was a late nineteenth century rake, 
adventurer, and poet. Illuminations is a 
neatly edited brevity of biography, chro- 
nology, and the poems and prose of Rim- 
baud. The biography and chronology are 
in English. The literary sprees of Rimbaud 
are in French with an English translation. 
The book has value and will interest stu- 


.dents of French letters. In any event, Jllu- 


minations tells some of the story of the 
rogue who aspired to distill into his blood- 
stream the very quintessence of evil’s poi- 
son. He succeeded with some ruinous suc- 
cess though he did know the thrilling mercy 
of death in the arms of a kindly Mother— 
the Church. 


REVIEWERS 

Otto Birp, Pu.D., is Editorial Secretary 
for the Center of Information Pro Deo in 
New York City. 

FortuNATA Catirt, M.A., literary critic, is 
Assistant Librarian at Boston College. 

WILLIAM P. CARNEY was Spanish corre- 
spondent for The New York Times during 
the Spanish Civil War. 

Joun E. KELLy, close student of early 
American History, lives in Pittsfield, Mass. 

N. ELIzABETH MONROE, PH.D., is a mem- 
ber of the English Department at Brooklyn 
College. 

Eva J. Ross, Pu.D., has recently completed 
a forthcoming translation of Rev. Robert 
Kothen’s work on family life, Vers Une 
Mystique Familiale. 

Goprrey P. Scumipt teaches Jurispru- 
dence, Constitutional Law, and Labor Law 
at Fordham Law School. 

SImoN P. Woop, C.P., M.A., teaches 
Greek at Holy Cross College, Dunkirk, N. Y. 








LEARN AT HOME Simple as A-B-C—lessons con- 
sist of real selections, instead of tiresome exercises, Each 
easy lesson adds a new “‘piece’ to your list, You read 
real notes, too—no “‘numbers’’ or trick music. Method 
is so thorough that some of our 850,000 students are 
band and orchestra LEADERS. Everything is in print 
and pictures. First you are told what to do. Then a pic 
ture shows you how. In a 





Mail coupon for Free 
Book and Print and Pic- 
ture Sample. Mention fa- 
vorite instrument, 

U. & SCHOOL OF MUSIC 6211 
Brunswick Bidg., New York 18, N.Y. 


short time you may become 
Easy as A-B-C a good musician! 
— 4 









FREE! 


U. 8. ScHooL, oF Music, 6211 Brunswick 
Bldg., New York 10, N. Y. 

Please send me Free Booklet and Print-and-Picture 
Sample, I would like to play (Name Instrument) 





Print and Picture Sample 


Have you 
Instrument. ...seececeeees Instrument?.......... 
NOM. ..eccccccces Coeccccccscce eerrccccccecce 




















Per finer flavor, al- 
ways ask for McCormich Spices, 
Flavoring Extracts, Mustards 
Teas or Mayonnaise 
taste the difference.” 


“You can 


Winner of 4 Army-Navy “E” Awards 


and 2 Agricultural A Awards 


| 


McCormick & Co., Inc. * Baltimore 2, Md 





MORRIS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


SEARCY, ARKANSAS 
Conducted by FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Modern Buildings—Ideal Climate. 
Tuition per month $35.00. Ele- 
mentary 5th grade to 8th included. 
Two years high school. 











the- Woods. Resid 
COLLEGE minal courses in Home Crafts, 


IMMACULATA fic tor Women. Bisters of 

ent and Day 

Students. 2 yeot transfer 

Washington, D.C. Secz*tgris! Science, General, 
SEMINARY—Four Year 


JUNIOR Providence of St. -of- 
course in Liberal Arts. Ter- 

College Preparatory. 
Dunblane Hall—Grades 1 to 8. Address: Box 25 











MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


UNT WASHINGTON 
BALTIMORE 9, MARYLAND 

A Catholic College for ‘Women conducted by the 
Sisters See. oa feading dt 
Arts and Bachelor of Science Depress. . 
Science, Commerce, Nursing, Medical Technology, 
Pre-Medical. 

Two-year Terminal Courses leading to Associate in 
Arts Diploma (Junior College Diploma) are offered 
in the Lower Division of the College. 
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oh fictions cous Gh 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


john Fury by Jack Dunphy 

Less Than the Angels by Roger B. 
Dooley 

Woman of the Pharisees by Francois 
Mauriac 

Green Grass of Wyoming by Mary 
O’Hara 

Fhe Fall of Valor by Charles Jackson 

right Day by J. B. Priestley 


John Fury by Jack Dunphy 
Less Than the Angels by Roger B. 

Dooley 
Woman of the Pharisees by Francois 

Mauriac 
» These three novels are reviewed to- 
ecther because they deal with Catholic 
characters, in the first two instances 
\mericans; in the third, French. 

Mr. Dunphy, using a style which the 
jacket calls “new and exciting” (ap- 
parently referring to the omission of 
quotation marks, the failure to indent 
paragraphs, and the serving of the prose 
in slabs which make it look like a joke 
hook by Bennett Cerf), is writing of 
Catholics of Irish birth or descent in 
Philadelphia. They are ignorant, weak, 
mean-spirited, whiskey-logged, conten- 
tious, and anticlerical. They reel from 
disaster to disaster, hopeless and help- 
less, their one solace being drink, their 
one means of self-expression screaming 
dlispute or physical combat, their religion 
of no practical consequence whatever. 

fr would doubtless shock Mr. Dunphy 
to be told that his book is not the fresh 
and daring venture which he probably 
thinks it is. What he is doing ‘is to use 
yet again old and worn stencils, many 
originating with James T. Farrell. His 
conception of his subject is rigidly con- 
ventional and -tenth-hand. Doubtless, 
much that he sets down he has himself 
observed, but his understanding and 
evaluation of that experience is in terms 

other people’s imperfect interpreta- 
tion. His approach is hostile, as is. clear 
from innumerable particulars. Yet the 
fault of his work is not that he goes too 
far, but that he does not go far enough. 
He gives us*what; he does not give us 


Lest such observations be dismissed 
is bigoted, I say at once that I intensely 
admire Less Than the Angels, which is 
bristling with strictures on the short- 
comings of Catholics. Here is an adult, 
perceptive, well-constructed Catholic 
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novel, the best American thing of its 
kind to appear in some time and out- 
ranking most current fiction of whatever 
genre. 

Its protagonist is Caroline Straubmey- 
er Murray, the middle-aged wife of a 
prominent doctor and mother of twin 
boys. As a girl she had been spurned by 
the man she wished to marry, and her 
subsequent life had been a relentless 
drive for compensation, with every per- 
son, however close to her, subordinated 
to her ambition. Caroline sought social 
prominence, but even the wealthiest 
Catholics were shut out of the top stra- 
tum of society in her town. She had, 
therefore, to turn to domination of 
Catholic society, such as it was. Sup- 
posedly a model (because a prominent) 
Catholic and an incomparable leader 
in Catholic Action (altogether miscon- 
strued), she was, in fact, a ruthless fool. 
For her own narrowly viewed advantage, 
she set in train a series of developments 
which brought tragedy (in true Greek 
fashion) crashing down upon her. Made 
to see herself as she is, to recognize her 
responsibility and her appalling failure, 
she appears for a while chastened, but 
at the very end is again heading straight 
back into the old groove. 

Mr. Dooley’s book is a far more biting 
indictment of the shortcomings of Catho- 
lics than is Mr. Dunphy’s, for the former 
has a clear idea of what the Catholic 
should be, what the content, spirit, and 
demands of his religion are, and there- 
fore has a standard of measurement. His 
book has terrible meaning; Mr. Dun- 
phy’s is a series of scabrous incidents 
without meaning. Mr. Dooley shows 
himself a genuine novelist; on every 
count he scores heavily; he has insight, 
imagination, and unusual skill and force 
in the use of fiction materials. He has 
produced as shrewd and searching a 
study of Catholic society in America as 
anyone that I know of. This is a fasci- 
nating and important book. 

Naturally, it does not come up to 
Woman of the Pharisees, for M. Mauriac 
is a much more practiced artist, one of 
the contemporary masters of fiction. 
However, his newest work, while notable 
indeed, is not the equal of the best he 
has done. 

Brigitte Pian has much in common 
with Caroline Murray. But she is differ- 
ent in this, that she is supposed to be 





far more devout, perhaps a saint, an 
authority on the spiritual life, and the 
director (if not the judge) of souls. The 
truth is that Brigitte has made God in 
her own image, has sublimated her 
crabbed and perverse will into His, has 
grasped nothing of what He actually is, 
what His mysterious laws are and how 
they work, what is the essence of the 
religion His Son founded. She master- 
fully rides roughshod over the souls 
about. her, wreaking havoc in the lives 
oi her husband, her stepdaughter, a 
young man with a dark heritage, a 
heroic priest, a schoolmaster and his 
wife. 

Retribution overtakes her as it does 
Caroline. But here the superior powers 
of M. Mauriac come brilliantly into 
play. Brigitte is genuinely purged and 


redeemed. And this is effected not in . 


any pietistic, edifyingly labored, wishful 
yet unconvincing manner, but through 
a development which appears at first 
ludicrous and even irrelevant only to 
be shown, eventually, as the humble 
siart toward the love of God, lack of 
which is the crucial defect of Brigitte, 
Caroline Murray, most of the rest of us, 
and the whole contemporary world. The 
conclusion of this novel, which is some- 
times diffuse and often explains Brigitte 
not by revelation but by the narrator's 
analytical comments, is masterly. It is 
so pertinent to humanity's present miser- 
able state that I earnestly hope the book 
wili be carefully read and thoroughly 
understood by a great many Catholics. 
For mature persons. 

(Harper. $2.50) 


(Bruce. $2.50) 
(Holt. $2.50) 


Green Grass of Wyoming by Mary 
O'Hara 

> The reader can go to this book for 
renewal of his pleasant acquaintance 
with Goose Bar Ranch and its highly 
engaging inhabitants, human and ani- 
mal, Or he can go to it for an inspiring 
affirmation of the same basic truth which 
M. Mauriac has devised his novel to 
enunciate: the love of God as the foun- 
dation, the genius, the norm of living. 
QO: he can do both. 

The story carries the McLaughlin 
family further along their happy but 
far from placid way. Now prosperous, 
each is absorbed in some capital inter- 
est: Nell in her baby daughter; Rob in 
his horses, sheep, and dairy herd; How- 
ard in his approaching matriculation at 


West Point; Ken in his first love, Carey’ 


Marsh. Carey comes to the ranch when 


Thunderhead, the fabulous stallion, ab-- 


ducts her thoroughbred, expensive filly. 
The book’s principal theme is the re- 
covery of the filly and all the adventures 
which that involves. But interesting 
though the equine doings are, far more 
interesting are the growth of Ken, one 
of the most natural and likable charac- 
ters a novelist has come up with for 
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quite a space, the family life of the 
McLaughlins, and Nell’s communication 
to the boys of her sound and shining 
philosophy of life. 
(Lippincott, $2.75) 


The Fall of Valor by Charles Jackson 
p» Mr. Jackson’s second novel proves 
that his first, The Lost Weekend, was 
not a lucky hit. The new book is techni- 
cally admirable. But the subject matter 
belongs rather in textbooks of medicine; 
psychology, and psychiatry than in gen- 
erally circulated fiction; and much of 
the treatment is clinical, not to say 
shocking. * 

John Grandin finds that a crisis has 
come in his marriage with Ethel. He has 
attributed their growing coolness to his 
preoccupation with his work. A vacation 
is to bring them together again. But 
on that vacation Grandin discovers what 
he had not previously suspected: that 
he has veered from normal sexuality to 
homosexuality. Once he realizes this, he 
is horrified, but powerless to do any- 
thing save proceed to his doom. 

The characters are credible, the pres- 
entation of the problem sympathetic. 
But the spiritual aspects of the case are 
not so much as suggested. Nor does the 
author advert to all the possible reasons 
for Grandin’s plight, especially his 
earlier promiscuity, his premarital rela- 
tions with his wife, and his marital mal- 
practice. Chesterton once said that the 
alternative to the supernatural is not 
the natural but the unnatural. 
(Rinehart. $2.75) 


Bright Day by J. B. Priestley 
> This is undoubtedly among the poor- 
est pieces ever to come from the gifted 
Mr. Priestley. In the author’s familiar 
didactic manner, it is meant to prove 
that romancing about, and mourning 
over, the lost past is stupid; using the 
present for selfish and socially dubious 
purposes is contemptible; and fearing 
change or a more equalitarian and less 
luxurious and leisurely future is futile. 
All this is learned by a film writer, 
Gregory Dawson, during a period of 
solitary work in a Cornish hotel. He 
reviews his life to date, especially his 
involvement with the glamorous, _ill- 
fated Alington family and the hard, 
greedy Nixeys. The only Alingtons to 
survive were the practical ones; the Nix- 
eys achieved everything and, ultimately, 
nothing. His journey so long ago com- 
pleted, Dawson chucks his handsomely 
paid job and joins a group of young 
people who are working for what they 
consider a more rational order. ' 
One can agree with Mr. Priestley’s 
oblique plea for facing facts and work- 
ing together, the while abstaining from 
some of his social and political ideas. 
But one must say that he has contrived 
a slow, shoddy, creaky, meandering ve- 
hicle for conveying what he has to offer. 
_ (Harper. $2.50) 
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REGIS COLLEGE wesc: 


Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science 
Home Economics Curricula 








For catalog: Address the Registrar 


SIENA HEIGHTS MICHIGAN 


A CATHOLIC yey FOR WOMEN 








Fully A + aut y Stee of St. Somtate. 
a4 , "Sclones llosophy, Music, 

Com Education, Mey, 

Training; Dramatics; Pre-Loval and Pre-Medical 


Term 
Work. Pxeeptionsl 0 a B,- Art. 


Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For Further Information Address the Dean 


COLLEGE OF 


OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 


her education of women. 


of Ami Co! and 4 
d Associat: fon of dolteges ang Lt ‘Senooks. 
esia: and non-resident students 





cousyes SAINT TERESA LI +f 


or the Higher Education of Catholle ony 

Registered for Teacher’s License by the New 
York Board of Regents. Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities. lds 
Membership in the North Central Association 
of Comense. Standard courses leading to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, 
and Bachelor of Science in Nurs 

A standardized Conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Address the Secretary. 














Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 

















COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on 
the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence halls. Standard courses in arts and science. 
Business administration, home economics 
medical, teacher training, music. B. A. and B, 





egrees 
Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 














DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 


Conducted by Benedictine Fathers 
Massive granite structure; 400 acres; lake; all 
sports; small classes; supervised study. 6th to 
10th Grades. Accredited. 

Address: Secretary, Delbarton School, 
Morristown, New Jersey. Phone: Mo. 4-3231. 








THE COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 


LADYCLIFF COLLEGE 


Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 

A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- 
ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades. 








LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Accredited college preparation under Broth- 
pF hy L,- —mghn $I 
High meeting war and 

classes. R. ae .T. - ‘me ‘regulation 
gym. 61st 


rifle renee. Lg 
year. 50 fon Woes Ee at con- 


venient. ~~ Ee 


Rev. BrotHer BRENDAN 
Box S, Oaxpate, L. I., N. Y. 











Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson 
Newburgh, New York 


stresses character, health, spiritual and mental 
development. Art, music, athletics. 


Highly . accredited. 
Catalog. Sisters of St. Dominic 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
Rosemont, P: 














College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











CONDUCTED BY THE 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Campus 
bordering 
Hudson River 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. eet Ce moteets New York N. ¥. 
SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Liberal Arts, Nursing, 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


Address Secretary 


Commerce Education, and Pedagogy 


One half hour from 
Grand Central Station 
New York City 











SETON 





HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


. GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 


Boarding School for Your Boy 


Conducted by Brothers < of St. Prone Xavier since pags. 
Students from East West coast . —— and So 
America. Scientific, Classical d Bus courses— 
GRADES 7-12. Accredited by hidale States me Association 
and Maryland. All = sports, band, orchestra. 
Directed study and p’ 
Address: oliiadhin Box H, 
Irvington, Baltimore 29, Md., for catalog. 


ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Island New York 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 





Schoo! Departments. Affiliated en $ the State Uni- 


versity. Complete courses in Ai ocal_ and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects, Extensive 
Grounds, Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 


Skating Rin 
Address Directress 








HAVE YOU A DARING » 
MISSIONARY SPIRIT 6 


The Franciscan Missionary Sisters of the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Mother of God train can- 
didates for active service in their teaching, nursing, 
and social work, in home and foreign missions. 
Write to: Rev. Mother General, Convent of 
the immaculate Conception, New Street, 
Post Office Box 1858, Paterson, N. J. 








SISTERS OF REPARATION 
of the 
CONGREGATION OF MARY 


Young ladies desiring to serve God in the 
service of the poor and friendiess may write to 


REV. MOTHER JOSEPHA, 
143 W. 14th Street New York 11, N. Y. 











College of Mount Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohio 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted A A SISTERS OF —.., 
Devoted to Higher Education of W 

Standard courses leading to B.A., "BS. B. 
Mus., and B.S. in Mus. ucation. In coo} = 
ation with the Good Samaritan Hospital, 
cinnati, a five-year course leads to de 

B.S. and diploma of Graduate Nurse. 

For Prospectus Address The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. I. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 6 through High School, State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses—Pre-Flight Aeronautics. Very moderate 
rates. Write for catalog. 


St. Mary’s Springs Academy 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Co-educational Day School Residence for GIRLS 


High School and Preparatory Departments State Ac- 
credited. Affiliated with the North Central Association 
of Secondary Schools. 


Address: The Registrar 








VOCATIONAL DIRECTORY 














PARISH VISITORS of MARY IMMACULATE 


A Religious Community of Missionary Sisters 
Trained Catechists and Professional Socia 
Workers. Central Mission House: 328 wes 7ist 
Street, New York City. 


NOVITIATE: MARYCREST CONVENT 
Monroe, Orange County, New York 
Write for Information and i Sani. 





The Little Sisters of the Assumption 


HOME MISSIONERS who devote their lives to 
aining the family to Christ through exercising 
he corporal and Be works of mercy in the 

homes of the Sick 

Young lady, og YOU who read this notice, would 

you not like to follow such a Christ-like mission? 

For further gptermasion apply to Reverend Mother 
Vicar, 246 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y¥. 

Novitiate, 6611 Wissahickon Ave., Phila. 19, Penn. 





The Religious Hospitalers 
of St. Joseph 


conduct the St. Bernard's and the St. George's 

Hospitals, Chicago, Illinois. Young Ladies in- 

terested in devoting their lives in Religion to 

the care of the sick, address, Rev. Mother 

— 6337 Harvard Avenue, seaeieie 
inois. 








THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 


estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 














MISSIONARY SISTERS 
MOST SACRED HEART 


Candidates ae devoting their lives to 
teach’ nursing, or care of the destitute for the 


glory o the Sacred Heart in ry home or foreign 
missions are invited — write 


jor, St. Micheel’ s yee ed 
Bernharts P.O. eading, Pa. 











COLORED SISTERS 


The Handmaids of Mary are a congregation 
of religious women under the direction of His 
Excellency the Most Reverend Archbishop of 
New York. The primary purpose of the founda- 
tion is to give young women the opportunity 
of consecrating their lives to God, for their 
own sanctification and for the propagation of 
the Faith among their people. For their sup- 
port the Sisters depend on the charitable con- 
tributions of their friends. 

The Mother House is in the densely popu- 
lated area of Harlem in New York City. The 
Novitiate is at Princess Bay, Staten Island. 


! communications should be addressed to: 


MOTHER MARY DOROTHY 





19 West 124 Street New York City 








Is Our Lord calling you to save souls? 


The Hospital Sisters of St. Francis care for God’s 
sick and poor that souls . be brought to Heaven. 
They also have missions in 


. Candidates de- 
sirous of sharing in this work.are invited to write to: 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Francis Convent Springfield, Mlinois 














WOULD YOU LIKE TO BECOME A SISTER? 
a 2 ation young in the Church, whose 
work lends itself to the varied talents and 
testes girl who would realize in her own 
life the Christ-life in ms of its Sy expressions? 
Would you like to teach? nurse? to cate- 
in the Gene or foreign missions? or 
reth devote yourself to a? — 
Write to Mvther M. Ottilia, Sor. F 3. tery’ 
Convent, 3516 West Center Street, Saunee S- 
consin, who receives lants into the *Congrosation 
of the Sisters of the Divine Savior. 














WANTED—Trained case workers 
and working supervisor. Agency 
is expanding its family and child 
welfare services. Good supervi- 
sion and adequate salary based 
on training and experience. Trans- 
portation paid to San Francisco. 
Write Catholic Social Service, 
995 Market Street, San Francisco 
3, California. 
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“A Pole Speaks His-Mind” 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 
I read with interest the illuminating 


article, “A Pole Speaks His Mind,” by 


. Alexander Janta in the September issue of 


Tue Sten. As I read it, I realized the truth 
of this article, besides feeling a sense of 
guilt that we Americans as a whole have 
made no effective protest to our govern- 
ment over the shabby, unjust, and shame- 
ful treatment of a worthy ally of long 
standing. I would like to assure the author 
that there are many American citizens who 
share my feelings in this matter, and I 
fervently hope that with the change of 
attitude toward Russia as recently expressed 
by Secretary of State James F. Byrnes, we 
may eventually obtain justice for the gal- 
lant Polish people. 

The disclosures of the secret agreements 
entered into by Roosevelt and Churchill at 
Teheran and Yalta have disillusioned many 
Americans regarding the integrity of these 
leaders, and prove that the leaders of dem- 


_ocratic peoples can sometimes act in an 


autocratic manner. 

While understanding the bitter feeling 
Poland must have toward America, I hope 
that no circumstances of the future will’ 
persuade her to forsake her Christian her- 
itage by siding with Communism. I don't 
believe this will happen. My confidence is 
based on the steadfastness of Poland against 
the Russian hordes in the past. The sym- 
pathies of the great majority of Americans 
are still with Poland as I trust future events 


will tend to prove, 


Witrrip T, KELLy 
Merrick, N. Y. 


Baseball’s “‘Slaves”’ 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

Your September issue carried an article 
which I, as a subscriber and ardent reader, 
thought not quite up to THE Si¢n’s usval 
discerning and enlightened policy of ob- 
taining writers who know what they are 
talking about. I refer to the article, “Two 
Strikes on the Batter,” by one Frank 
Moore, S.J. 

Inasmuch as we happen to have an ex- 
tensive amateur baseball program in effect 
here, from which a number of players are 
‘signed every year by professional baseball, 
I have interested myself deeply in the mat- 
ter discussed by writer Moore. That is why 
I read his article. 

My reaction has been this: It was poor 
taste to present .as heroic, Robert Murphy 
of the Baseball Guild. His suggestions for 
bettering the condition of baseball's “slaves” 
were voted down and out by the first group 
of “slaves” he carried them to, namely, the 
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Pittsburgh Pirates. Writer Moore cither 
doesn’t know about this or he doesn’t care 
to mention it and yet any well-dressed 
observation on the situation cannot afford 
to be caught omitting such data. If Robert 
Murphy had been unenthusiastically re- 
ceived only by the owners, his case would 
hold some weight, at least on the face of it. 
But the facts are that this modern Abe 
Lincoln has not been received by either the 
plantation owners or the “slaves” them- 
selves. 

Again, the writer says that Mr. Murphy 
is a former examiner of the NLRB. This, I 
suppose, is true but if Mr. Murphy knows 
no more about NLRB than he does about 
baseball, then I am inclined to discount 
the effectiveness of any of his examinations. 
Owners and players both suspected him on 
that score. 

Baseball will settle this problem the base- 
ball way, the American way, the way it has 
always settled its problems in the past. 
Today it is the great American game and 
it is so because it has always been willing 
to clean house if necessary. It represents 
the work of artists and no one has to play 
it if he doesn’t want to. Writer Moore’s 
“slaves” don't have to “slave,” but even if 
they do, let their liberators acquaint them- 
selves with more than just the half-truths 
they have so far proposed. 

(Rev.) JAmMeEs P. Conroy 
Elkhart, Ind. 


Church in Politics 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I agree with Margaret N. Lee, in her 
letter in THE SIGN of October, that it is 
now time to side with maragement against 
the arrogance of labor leaders who have 
grown too powerful and dictatorial, and 
that it is time to clean house in Washington 
and root out the trepanning bureaucrats 
who have come to believe that they are 
rulers instead of servants of the people. But 
I cannot agree with her that it is time for 
the Church to stay out of politics. The 
business of the Church is to be in those 
places where faith and morals are at stake, 
whether it be the home, the bar room, or 
in government bureaus where economic 
theorists prepare the ground for Commu- 
nistic principles that would deprive men 
of their freedom. 

Karl Adam, in his Christ and the Western 
Mind, which bears the Nihil Obstat of the 
Censor Deputatus, says: “Even in the Old 
Testament there is no morality which was 
not at the same time religion.” Writing in 
Germany in 1930, at the time when Hitler 
Was just trying to gain power, Karl Adam 
called attention to the fact that by setting 
political economy and the State free from 
the jurisdiction of religious morality men 
were making an absolute end of what is 
merely a part of the whole, and if idolized 
as an end, the State would “tyrannize over 
mankind like a Moloch.” We know what 


happened in Germany, and we do not want 


it to happen here. 

I do not contend that in entering the 
field of politics the Church is to take sides 
in political party affairs any more than it 
takes sles in family matters when it enters 
the home. But I do contend that politics 
cannot be left to Godless men and men of 
no moral responsibility. In his book, The 
Education of a Diplomat, Hugh R. Wilson, 
an American Protestant, writes that the 
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The Sisters of the Little Company of Mary 


devote their lives to the care and assistance 
of the sick and dying. Candidates between 
17 and 30 years of age are accepted. For fur- 
ther information write to The Little Com- 
pany of Mary Novitiate, San Pierre, Indiana 
or to The Little Company of Mary Hospital, 
Evergreen Park, Illinois, 











SISTERS OF ST. FRANCIS 


of Maryville, Missouri, conduct hospitals 
and orphanages. Young ladies desirous of 
winning souls to Christ by sharing in this 
noble work, are welcome and are invited 
to communicate with the Mother Superior, 
Sisters of St. Francis, Maryville, 
Missouri. 











THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


is the oldest Nursing Order of Men. The Brothers cond e | i 
men and boys of all classes and creeds, rich or ae pm One eye Saati tee 


MODERN SAMARITANS—an illustrated booklet describin 


the various activities of the 


Brothers—sent upon request to any young man desiring to Sante his life to the service of 
God as a Religious Hospital Brother. 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS’ POSTULATE 
108 James Bivd., Signal Mountain, Tenn. Sf 






ALEXIAN BROTHERS NOVITIATE 
Box 360, Rt. 1, "’Glennondale,"* Clayton, Mo. 








The Franciscan Fathers of the Third 
Order Regular of Saint Francis now offer 
special advantages and opportunities to 
boys over fourteen years of age, who 
wish to study for the Priesthood. For in- 
formation, write to Rev. Father Superior, 
T.O.R., 1300 Newton Street, N.E., Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. ° 








devote themselves to caring for the sick 

and needy. Yo men between the ages 

of 18 and 35, who desire to consecrate 

their life to God in this service, are in- 
ted to correspond with 


Rev. Brother 
St. Joseph Monastery Eureka, Missouri 








BOYS CALLED to the SERVICE of GOD 


The Minor Seminary of the Discaiced Carmelite 
Fathers receives young men and boys who feel 
themselves called to serve God in the religious state. 
joys who have finished grammar school or 
= higher grades may apply to: 
REV. FATHER RECTOR, 0O.C.D. 
Minor Seminary of Our Lady 
Holy Hill P. O., Hubertus, Wisconsin 
Worthy boys unable to pay bourd and tuition will 
be given consideration. 


@ ‘a 
MOST HOLY TRINITY FATHERS 


offer to young Men and Boys the opportu- 
nity to study for the Order. Lack of Funds 
no impediment. Candidates for the religious 
lay-brotherhood also accepted. 
For further information write to 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, O.SS.T. 


Sacred Heart Monastery, Park Helghts Avenue 
Pikesville, (Baltimore-8), Maryland 




















ST.FRANCIS HEALTH RESORT ,De"y'"*., 


Established in 1895 by the Sisters of the 
Sorro Mother. An up-to-date institu- 
tion with attractive grounds for convales- 
cents and others in need of rest and moun- 
tain air. Mental, drug, and contagious 
cases not admitted. 


Address Sister Superior 




















No Studies, No Tuition Required 

Join our active and contemplative Society if you wish 
to consecrate yourself to God as a Lay Brother, devoting 
your life to prayer and work in the peace and quiet of the 
monastery. 

If you know a trade, place it in the service of God! If 
you are not skilled in a trade, we shall be glad to teach you 
one. Develop what is good in you for God's Cause! Write 
to the address below saying you want to become a Brother 
and tell us something about yourself, indicating age, health, 
education etc. 

VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL 
Society of the Divine Savior St. Nazianz, Wis. 











SEND THE SIGN OVERSEAS 


-year subscription, $2.00 
The War Department advises us that effective im- 
mediately E SIGN can be mailed to overseas 
goneune’, ided the individual has a permanent 
P.O. address, which consists of not more than 
‘our b The ine cannot be mailed to 
an A.P.O. address isting of five b Give 
complete address according to the following specimen: 
Pfc, John H. Doe, 35217846, 
Co. B, 1430th Field Artillery Bn., 
APO 736, c/o Postmaster, 
New York, N.Y. (San Francisco, Calif.) 
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Dear Members, 


THANKSGIVING! The annual 
festival proclaimed to give 
thanks to the Almighty for 
the blessings of the year. 
The forefathers of our 
glorious country were wise. 
God is the dispenser of 
this world's goods. Jus= 
tice demands some manifes- 
tation of appreciation be 
given a benefactor. 


Sad to relate, many have 
forgotten the real meaning 
of the festival. Their 
entire day follows the old 
Roman practice, "eat, 
drink, and be merry." The 
offering of "Thanks" to the 
great Benefactor never en- 
ters their minds. Suffi- 
cient for them that they 
possess the things neces- 
sary for a pleasant life. 
These are all that matter. 
God is forgotten. F 

We in America have much 

to be thankful for. The 
Almighty has been especial- 
ly good to us. Look at the 
world around us. Famine, 
pestilence, sickness, revo-= 
lution, and tragic death. 
We suffer none of those 
terrors. 


Let us, then, be truly 
thankful. Not only on 
Thanksgiving Day, but on 
every day of the year. 
will appreciate our good 
will and continue to bless 


UuSe 


God 


Sincerely, 


5 ee Por 
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Catholic Church “remains what it was cen- 
turies ago, rebuking the rulers of the world 
when it appears needful, the only force in 
the West that is listened to with reverence 
beyond national borders.” The slogan, 
“Keep the Church out of politics,” would 
be a good one for the Communists to adopt, 
for without religious morality in politics 
the path of Communism would be easy. 
The founders of this nation clearly in- 
tended it to be maintained on Christian 
morality. I say, therefore, that the Church 
belongs among men, whether they be in 
school, in business, or in politics, and that 
politicians can be rebuked as well as busi- 
nessmen or laborers. 
GrorGE STUART BRADY 
Washington, D. C. 


Our Policy Toward Spain 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

I am in complete agreement with the 
policy of THE SIGN that we do not have to 
approve all of Franco’s acts nor advocate 
his system of government because we prefer 
him to his enemies. It has always been a 
Communist aim to secure control of Spain, 
and the Communists are taking full advan- 
tage of the anti-Franco sentiment in this 
country in an effort to overthrow his gov- 
ernment and open the way for Communist 
control such as they have achieved in Yugo- 
slavia. We are helping to make a farce out 
of the United Nations by excluding Franco 
and at the same time aiding and cooperat- 
ing with such vicious regimes as those of 
Soviet Russia and her slave states in Eastern 
Europe. 

Soviet Russia is seeking control of the 
Mediterranean, and_to obtain it she is 
doing everything in her power to dominate 
Spain, Italy (through the gateway of 
Trieste), Greece, and Turkey. We are op- 
posing her efforts in other places but 
stupidly aiding them in Spain. When will 
we wake up? 

WILLIAM BARLow 

New York City 


Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 

There has been a great deal of loose talk 
about the number of “Loyalists” still de- 
tained by Franco in Spanish prisons. A 
recent Spanish government release set the 
following figures: TOTAL of prisoners con- 
victed of murder and other serious offenses 
committed during the Spanish Civil War: 
6,114. TOTAL of prisoners arrested for all 
types of offenses, having no connection 
whatever with the Spanish Civil War: 
31,880. EXACT FIGURE of prisoners in 
Spanish penitentiaries: 37,994. 

Some might say that these figures are 
mere government propaganda. To which 
one might reply that the figures given by 
others are antigovernment propaganda. 
Perhaps the only way to determine the 
truth would be an international investiga- 
tion under the authority of the United 
Nations. I really think Franco would wel- 
come such an investigation if it were 
widened to include the Soviet Union, where 
it is estimated that there are from ten to 
twenty million people in concentration 
camps because of their political opinions. 
The results of such an investigation would 
be extremely revealing. 

RutH Mureuy 

Chicago, Il. 


Books Wanted 
Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 

Knowing your great interest in Catholic 
Mission work, I dare present you with q 
request to appeal to your readers in behalf 
of our work. 

The war has left in ruins most of our 
schools, which—before the war—counted 
one-fifth of the total enrollment of children 
in Catholic schools here in the Philippines, 

Though we have to begin anew from the 
ground up, we are fully determined, with 


‘God's help, to carry on the tremendous 


task of reconstruction. 

I have been appointed by my superiors 
to reorganize our library—completely burned 
—and to help our schools in the provinces 
to re-equip theirs. Hence we are looking 
for about 100,000 books. 

As our charges range from kindergarten 
tots to “dignified” college students, we can 
make worthwhile disposition of any book 
contributed, from a single volume of seem- 
ingly inconsequential nature to carefully 
gathered collections. 

If your readers have a book they can 
spare, please ask them to send it to our 
address. 

We also find good use for remailed copies 
of Catholic magazines, as our Mothers are 
engaged in Apostolic work among the poor 
and the sick, especially the lepers and the 
tuberculosis sufferers. 

Morner M. Ienatta, C.MS.A, 

Saint Theresa’s College, 

212 San Marcelins, 

Ermita, Manila, P. I. 


Correction 
Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 

On page 29 of your September issue 
there is a reference to Spallanzani in the 
article on artificial insemination. After men- 
tioning the work of the Arabians in the 
fourteenth century, the article goes on to 
say that in the same century, “Spallanzani 
succeeded in artificially fertilizing dogs.” 
Did not Spallanzani live in the eighteenth 
century? 

HAroip J. LuppEN 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


Editor's Note: Our correspondent is right. 
The compositor omitted the following line 
from the original manuscript: “In the 
eighteenth century, fish eggs were artificially 
fertilized.” We are sorry our proofreading 
did not catch the omission, nor the con- 
sequent erroneous reference of Spallanzani’s 
work to the fourteenth century. 


Remailing Committee 
Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 

We would like to inform our friends who 
are readers of ‘THE SIGN of a change in our 
system, effective immediately. 

In the past our committee has served as 
redistribution point for literature, chiefly 
to army camps. Now, due to changed con- 
ditions, we ask our friends to: (1) cease 
mailing periodicals directly to us, and (2) 
write and list with us all Catholic litera- 
ture they will be able to remail. We will 
file this information and according to de- 
mands send addresses of places or persons 
to whom this literature may be sent. 

REMAILING COMMITTEE 

St. John’s Seminary, 

Little Rock, Ark. 
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Have You Read 2 


"One of the warmest, most gently written books to be 
published recently . . the record, a remarkably in- 
spiring record, of one priest in the Orient . . This is a 
tale told excellently and with apparent love.” 

W. P. Manley * UNITED PRESS 


"This comes pretty close to being an ideal mission 
book . . it is written out of experience and love . 
it captures the fascination of mission work, without 
falsifying it by ‘painting a picture.’ It is written by a 
man who had his eyes open to the world about him.” 
BEST SELLERS 


"An intimate reminiscence of a great Catholic mis- 
sionary in China who devoted years of effort and 


hardship to impoverished people.” 
NEW YORK TIMES 


"The author has achieved his purpose of telling the 
story of the missions in China in correct light and 


shadow . . there is nothing overdrawn.” 
THE EVENING BULLETIN * PHILADELPHIA 


“It is a story of self-sacrifice and courage in the face of extreme poverty and disease .. 
It is a good story . . It is intimate . . It exposes mercilessly the seamy side of Chinese life 


.. It is different.” 





Philo Buck * CHICAGO SUNDAY TRIBUNE 


“The author tells his story frankly and humbly. Such a brilliant record of hard victories 
and harder defeats would sound like boasting if written with less skillful and less humble 


hands.” 





MIRROR * SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THE SIGN—Mission Dept—MONASTERY PL. UNION CITY, N. J. 


Please send me...... 6oPy., Hunan Harvest....... 
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PAYMENT ENCLOSED [] CHARGE [) 


ALL PRICES ARE POSTPAID 











Liberality consists less in giving a great deal than in gifts well timed 


A Chinese farmer quietly starves in the 
streets of Hengyang, Hunan Province, 
where he has come to look for food. 


There is need now, immediate, pressing. 
This Chinese man is of our own time. He 
will have his only chance to find Jesus 
Christ in this our generation. Tomorrow he 
will be old—dead. Unless we, the Catho- 
lics of our generation, get to him now, he 
will remain pagan. Christ on the Cross will 
have thirsted in vain for his soul. 


Please help our Missionaries while you 
are able to do so. Any offering you sence 
us, large or small, will be accepted with 


deep appreciation. We beg you not to 
delay. 


Now, send your offering to: 


The Passionist Missionaries 
The Sign Union City, N. J. 











